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SIR BERTRAND DU. _GUESCLIN AND THE BLACK PRINCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS.” 


More than five hundred years ago, in the 
city of Bordeaux, in France, a little English 
prince was born; the first child of his young 
parents, Edward the Third, of England, and 
Philippa of Hainault; the same Philippa who, 
some years later, saved the lives of Eustace de 
St. Pierre and his companions, at Calais. 

Do you wonder that an English prince should 
be born in France? Why, in those’ days many 
French cities belonged to the English, and this 
baby prince is destined to take many more, as in 
the coming years he marches through the coun- 
try, at the head of his victorious armies. 

In that olden time, fathers and mothers did not 
plan for a baby as they do now; they did not 
hope that he would grow up to be good, wise, 
useful, and industrious; but only that he would 
be brave, and would find’ enemies worthy of ‘his 
lance, for war was the occupation of mankind ; 
and when a knight wanted money, he would rush 
fiercely into a battle, take another knight pris- 
oner, and hold him for a great ransom. 

And so for this little fair-faced baby at Bor- 
deaux, his young father and mother wished 
chiefly a courageous heart, and a strong arm. 
While most children would be considered too 
young and tender to bear any hardship, little Ed- 
ward lives in camp with his father: travels to 
England and to Flanders, where a little brother 
is born to him, named Lionel (the Lion of Ant- 
werp), in honor of the city of his birth. And 
when he is thirteen years old, his father gives 


him a suit of black armor, and -_ beautiful boy 
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wears a helmet over his fair curls, and rides 
along the bank of the Seine, towards Paris, for 
King Edward has made a solemn vow that he 
will conquer France. And there, on the banks 
of the Seine, they fight the great battle of Crecy, 
of-which you will doubtless some day read the 
full history ; and the little prince, in his black ar- 
mor, rides at the head of the centre division of 
the army, and goes bravely into the fight, begin- 
ning thus his warrior life. 

‘Whatever his father may have felt about the 
danger, he said nothing; and when the Earl of 
Warwick, full of anxiety for the young soldier, 
galloped up to the king in breathless haste, ask- 
ing that more troops might be sent to the sup- 
port of the prince, Edward only answered, “ Let 
the boy win his spurs.” 

And now, if you will look on a map of France, 
I will show you where another boy is growing 
up to be a great leader of armies, a foeman wor- 
thy the lance of our young prince; and destined 
one day to drive him from ‘the country.. 

Do you see that the extreme northwestern 
part of France is a rugged peninsula, beaten on 
one shore by the waves of the English Channel, 
and swept on the other by the gales of the Bay 
of Biscay. A spur of mountains runs through 
this country, and its people are as rugged as the 
land they inhabit. - In the days of which I write, 
they were like the old Scots of the border coun- 
try, living by war and plunder; sharing their 
feasts freely, so long as the booty lasted, and 
ready to arm and ride for more, whenever the 
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wife should hint of her empty larder by serving 
up a pair of spurs for supper. 

This wild, rough district of France is Brit- 
tanr, and the boy is a Breton boy, Bertrand du 
Guesclin by name,—an ugly, ungainly child, 
quite unmanageable, of fiery disposition, and un- 
governed zeal in fighting. He has heard an old 
story that fires him with ambition. A Moorish 
King, Hakim, on a warlike expedition into 
France, in the days of Charlemagne, established 
himself in Brittany, and thence proceeded on 
warlike incursions into the surrounding country, 
uotil he was finally driven out by that great 
monarch. He left behind him, in the tower of 
Glay, a little son, from whom Bertrand has a 
right to claim descent. Then, too, the black- 
eyed witch, Ziphaine, has whispered him that 
he will become a knight of great renown; and 
when he bands all his playmates together, and 
attacks them single-handed, it is with all the 
valor of his Moorish ancestors to back him, and 
he generally wins. But he is wily as well as 


brave, and you will see that it is half by strata- 
gem, half by force, that he conquers at last. 

But to go back to the prince who wins his 
spurs at Crecy, and receives the name of the 
Black Prince, from the color of his armor. 


It would be wearisome for me to tell, or for 
you to hear of the strange confusion that reigned 
in France in those days. It is enough to say 
that France was not France. It was Burgundy, 
Normandy, Brittany, Guienne, Navarre ; all un- 
der separate governments, and sometimes not 
even by name acknowledging the sovereignty of 
thé French King. It is true that when a new 
king came to the throne, the dukes of all the 
provinces would come and do homage for their 
own lands, placing their two hands between the 
hands of the king, and swearing allegiance. 
Even Edward of Engiand had come in this way 
to King Philip at Paris, for he was Duke of 
Guienne. 

There is a wonderful old book written con- 
cerning those days. It tells a thousand stories 
of knights and kings, of battles, and great victo- 
ries and defeats ; and there you can read how, 
when the Black Prince had won his spurs, he 
proceeded to use them, riding through France 
beside his father, and so distinguishing himself, 
that presently King Edward, who had another 
war on his hands in Scotland, and plenty to do 
at home, gave his French possessions to the 
Prince, and left him to take care of them for 
himself. In this old book you can read further 
how he fought the great battle of Poitiers, 
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and won it, taking the French King prisoner; 
how he brought his royal captive to London, 
and treated him like a noble guest, with the ex- 
ception of demanding of him a ransom of three 
millions of crowns; and how he let all his cap- 
tured knights go home to their families, on 
promise of returning to England at Christmas 
time, bringing with them their enormous ran- 
soms. They all kept faith with him too, and 
came back ; they were too good knights to for- 
feit their pledges. And King John was no less 
faithful, for leaving his two sons as hostages, he 
went home to France, to make arrangements for 
the payment of his own ransom, when, finding 
that his poor people, already driven to despair by 
the horrors of war, and the terrible burden of 
supporting it, were really too poor to raise the 
money, he quietly returned to live and die in the 
Savoy palace in London. All this, and a great 
deal more, you can read for yourselves in “ Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles,” so I hasten on to the time 
when the Black Prince and Bertrand du Gues- 
clin are to encounter each other. 

King John of France is a prisoner in London. 
His son Charles has undertaken to govern the 
distracted kingdom. ‘Three enemies beset him: 
the English, the King of Navarre, and the free 
companies. These last are bands of wild, war- 
like adventurers, who overrun France, fighting 
on either side, as best suits their fancy, or the 
chances of victory. 

The Navarrese hold the towns on the Seine, 
below Paris, and so cut off its communication 
with the sea; and Charles summons from Brit- 
tany the renowned knight, Sir Bertrand du Gues- 
clin, to rid him of the blockade. Sir Bertrand 
consults with the Lord of Boucicault, and they 
make a plan which we should cail very mean and 
dishonorable, but stratagem and deceit were a 
fair portion of the art of war in those days. 

Boucicault, with a few straggling followers, 
comes riding in hot haste to the gates of Nantes, 
crying, “Open to me, for Iam pursued by the 
soldiers of Roulleboise, your enemies as well as 
mine!” 

Then the men of Nantes doubt what to do, 
for they know Boucicault is no friend to the Na- 
varrese ; still, when he protests that he has come 
out only against Roulleboise, a town always at 
enmity with them, they take pity upon him, and 
let him in. He rides slowly into the town, beg- 
ging that they will leave the gates open yet 4 
little while, that those of his followers who lay 
behind may come up. In the mean time, Du 
Guesclin, with all his men, lies in ambush just 
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outside the town; and when the last of the 
stragglers ride up, they sally out, and follow 
them through the gates, shouting, “St. Yres 
Guesclin! Death to the Navarrese!” and the 
city of Nantes is taken, and the Seine opened to 
the sea. 

When the English prince hears of Du Gues- 
clin’s victory, he joins the Navarrese, sending 
them Sir John Jouel and a body of troops, to 
serve in Normandy under the renowned Gascon 
Captal de Buch. The Captal is a fair match for 
Du Guesclin; he 
draws up his troops 
on a hill, and then 
refusing to move 
from this vantage 
ground, awaits an 
attack. Du Gues- 
clin calls a council 
of his knights, and 
says, “It will never 
do to attack the 
Captal on such a 
ground ;_ therefore 
we will cross the 
bridge, and feign a 
retreat ; and when 
he sees us fly, he 
will pursue; then 
let us turn and at- 
tack him with fury. 
And since the Cap- 
tal himself will be 
our best prize, I ap- 
point thirty valiant 
fighting men, who 
shall make it their 
chief business to 
surround, and take 
him prisoner.” 

All being planned, 
the French troops 
begin their retreat ; 
Sir John Jouel cries 
out to the Captal, “They fly! let us pursue.” 
The Captal answers, “It is but a feint, to draw 
us from our strong position. Stay where we are ; 
we shall win at last.” But Sir John is impetu- 
ous, and, moreover, scorns to be commanded by 
a Gascon ; so he rushes down the hill, shouting 
the English battle-cry of “ St. George !” and in- 
stantly the whole army is in motion. Then Du 
Guesclin turns upon them; the thirty knights 
seize the Captal, and the day is lost. By this 
time the Black Prince begins to have good rea- 
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son to know his antagonist, Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin. 

A Count of Brittany, John de Montfort is an 
ally of the prince ; and now Sir Bertrand gces 
forward with a great army of Bretons, to meet 
and conquer him. The prince sends his brave 
friend, Sir John Chandos, to de Montfort’s as- 
sistance, and through his wisdom the tide of vic- 
tory turns in favor of the English ; for when he 
sees the well-ordered ranks of the Bretons, with 
their short spears in hand, and with battle-axes 
hanging round their 
necks, so close an 
array, that you 
could not toss a 
ball among them 
without hitting hel- 
met or lance, he be- 
thinks him that the 
only chance for vic- 
tory lies in having 
a body of reserve 
to bring up at that 
moment when both 
sides are exhausted 
with fighting. So 
he goes to Sir 
Hugh, one of his 
bravest knights, and 
with tears in his 
eyes, gently entreats 
him to take charge 
of this body of re- 
serve. To Sir Hugh 
no place seems hon- 
orable but the front 
rank of the battle; 
and yet, at length 
he yields to the 
persuasions of his 
commander. Not 
one of Du Gues- 
clin’s knights would 
have thus submitted 
to apparent dishonor; so he has no reserve, and 
at the turning point of the battle he is borne to 
the ground, and taken prisoner. 

The Black Prince held him for a ransom of 
one hundred thgusand francs; and Sir Bertrand 
who had lived freely, spending when he had 
money, going without as easily when he had 
none, and never refusing his last franc to ran- 
som any of his men who might be taken pris- 
oners, had, of course, no hundred thousand frances 
to pay. But we can well imagine that he lived 
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at ease with the prince, and that they talked 
over together their warlike adventures, and 
passed many pleasant days in each other’s com- 
pany ; for, good enemies in the battle-field could 
be equally good friends in the tent. Moreover, 
Du Guesclin knew very well that when thre 
French King needed him, he would find means 
to free him; and the occasion came soon enough, 
for, as if poor France had not quarrels enough 
of her own to settle, she is drawn into the troub- 
les of her Spanish neighbors. 

Don Pedro the Cruel had married Blanche of 
France ; and just at this time he found it con- 
venient to poison her in prison. Upon that, his 
brother,- Henry of Transtamare, fled to France 
for help, to avenge her death. Then King 
Charles considered that if he should give the free 
companies to Don Henry for an army, he should 
thereby rid his own country of a band of rob- 
bers. The only difficulty was to find a leader 
whom these lawless brigands would be willing to 
follow. For such an office there was no one but 


Du Guesclin; so the King, the Pope, and Don 
Henry, unite in raising the money for his ran- 
som, and he leaves the camp of Edward only to 
take up arms against him again; for Don Pedro, 
finding his brother is to be helped by the French, 


applies himself to the English, and the Prince 
(I am sorry to’ say), thinking more of gallant 
feats of arms than of the cause in which he 
fights, promises assistance, when he is assured 
that Don Pedro will pay the expenses of the ex- 
pedition with certain treasures that he has buried 
in places known only to himself. 

When Sir Bertrand learns that the prince has 
espoused Don Pedro’s cause, he knows he shall 
have a vigorous opponent to contend with, for 
he was heard to say, “ He is so valiant and de- 
termined a knight, that, since he has undertaken 
it, he will exert himself to the utmost to accom- 
plish it.” 

So the Black Prince hastens to Spain by one 
road, while Du Guesclin leads the free compan- 
ions by another. In fact, du Guesclin leads them 
purposely round by the domains of the Pope; 
for he has a little claim on that holy father for 
some thousands of francs, and he thinks the 
present a suitable time to advance it. The Pope 
offers to give his blessing and absolution for the 
army, but Du Guesclin replies that they can do 
without the blessing, but are very particular 
about the money. Then the Pope.sends out to 
all the people of the province, and forces each 
one to pay a share of the money; but when the 
provost brings it to Du Guesclin, he asks, — 
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“ Where did this gold come from ; from the cof- 
fers of the Pope, or from the poor peasantry?” 
The provost answers, “ Every peasant has paid 
his part.” Then Sir Bertrand puts it all back, 
saying, “Tell the Pope, from me, to open and 
unlock his great treasures. I will never have a 
penny that is wrung from the people.” And the 
people are beside themselves with joy. 

At last the two armies find themselves drawn 
up on the field of Navarra, in Spain. It is just 
twenty years since that great battle of Crecy, 
where the prince first distinguished himself; and 
this, little as he thinks it, is to be his last great 
victory. The battle is arranged by that brave 
and wise Sir John Chandos, who has already won 
so much for the English; and once again Du 
Guesclin is a prisoner. 

“ Now,” said Sir John, “he must never be 
ransomed. We will hold him safe, for he is the 
only enemy we have to fear.” But the prince, 
less prudent, if seemingly more brave, carnot 
bear to have it said that he fears. to set his pris- 


‘oner free; so he tells him, haughtily, to name 


his own ransom. 

“Not less than a hundred thousand francs,” 
replies Du Guesclin. 

“Where will you get them, Bertrand?” asks 
the astonished prince. 

Then said Du Guesclin, “The King of France 
will pay one half, the King of Castile the other; 
but, if that is not enough, there is not a maiden 
in Brittany who will not spin, to earn my ran- 
som.” 

This story of the spinning has been put into 
most charming verse by an English poet, Mr. 
Richard Monckton Milnes, and thus it runs: — 


“Twas on the field of Navarette, 
When Transtamare had sought 
A safe retreat from English arms, 
Du Guesclin stood and fought, 
And to the brave Black Prince alone 
Surrendered he his sword; 
So we must sing in mournful tone 
Until it be restored. 
Spin, spin, maidens of Brittany, 
Nor let your litany 
Come to an end; 
Until you have prayed 
The Virgin to aid 
Bertrand du Guesclin, 
Our hero and friend. 


“ The Black Prince was a gentle knight, 

And bade Du Guesclin name 

What ransom would be meet and right 
For his renown and fame. 

+A question hard,’ quoth he, ‘ yet, since 
Hard fortune on me frowns, 

I cannot tell you less, good prince, 
Than forty thousand crowns.’ 

Spin, spin, etc., etc. 











«¢ Where find you so much gold, Sir Knight ? 
I would not have you end 
Your days in sloth and undelight, 
Away from home and friend.’ 
‘O prince! both generous and just, 
Let all your fears be stayed; 
For my forty thousand crowns, I trust 
To every Breton maid.’ 
Spin, spin, etc., etc. 


« And he is not deceived, for we 

Will never let him pine 

In stranger towers beyond the sea, 
Like a jewel in the mine. 

No other work shall be begun; 
We will not rest nor dream, 

Till the forty thousand crowns be spun, 
Du Guesclin to redeem. 

Spin, spin, etc., etc. 


‘ The bride shall grudge the marriage morn, 

And feel her joy a crime; 

The mother shall wean her eldest born 
A month before the time. 

No festal day shall idle by, 
No hour uncounted stand, 

The grandame in her bed shall die 
With the spindle in her hand. 

Spin, spin, women of Brittany,” etc., etc. 


I believe the real facts in the case are these: 
King Charles found France overrun by the free 
companies, many of them English, who were 
plundering the country, to make up for having 
received no pay out of Don Pedro’s buried treas- 
ure, which, I am afraid, never existed at all ; and 
he saw no other way out of his troubles, but to 
make Du Guesclin High Constable of France ; 
and so, in one way or another, the hundred 
thousand franes were raised; and the whole coun- 
try soon felt the power of his strong hand, and 
castle after castle yielded to the new constable. 

The Black Prince has fought himself weary 
and sick. His great tide of success has turned. 
One by one, the cities he has taken, revolt, and 
go over to Charles; sixty of them have already 
fallen away: Bordeaux, Bayonne, and Calais, 
alone remain. King Charles summons him to 
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Paris, to answer for the depredations committed 
by his men. He replies haughtily, “ We shall 
willingly attend on the appointed day, at Paris, 
since the King of France sends for us; but it 
will be helmet on head, and at the head of sixty 
tltousand men.” 

But it is only an empty boast; he is far too 
ill for any such expedition. He is carried home 
to England to die. Then follow great Jamenta- 
tions, and a stately funeral procession, to lay his 
body in Canterbury Cathedral. I have seen a 
picture of his stone statue, which lies upon the 
tomb, clad in cased armor, such as he wore in 
life ; and I have been told that above the tomb 
hangs the same black coat of mail, that bore the 
dints of so many battles in his French wars. 

And now, to show you how gallant enemies 
regarded each other in those days, let me tell 
you that King Charles of France, when he heard 
of the prince’s death, called together the princi- 
pal nobiles of the land ; and, attending with them, 
caused a solemn service to be performed in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, for the repose of his 
soul. It is scarcely three years later that Du 
Guesclin goes into Brittany, to besiege a band of 
free companions who have been laying waste the 
country, and have taken refuge in the castle of 
Randon. Here he* falls ill; but such is the 
power of his name, that the leader of the free 
companions promises to surrender to him at the 
end of fifteen days, if he receives no succors be- 
fore that time. The fifteen days pass, and no 
help arrives ; and, true to their promise, the free 
companions surrender, although Du Guesclin lies 
upon his death-bed, and dying, receives the keys 
of the castle. 

The same year dies Charles, King of France. 
He had ordered the body of Du Guesclin to be 
buried at St. Denys, next to his own tomb, that 
he might have his faithful constable ever beside 
him. 





CHAPTER IX. 


“THE mosquitoes had never been so savage,” 
Dr. Prescott began, “as this particular day in 
August. They are worse here in summer, 
Harry, than anything you have ever seen, even 
in the salt meadows ; but, that day, they came in 
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by the thousand. Mrs. Kennedy kept a mos- 
quito bar over her head while she worked, and 
Mr. Kennedy came up from the mill, saying he 
couldn’t and wouldn’t run the saw that day, for 
he felt as if every drop of blood in his body was 
going. ‘Tired out with pilling, I went and sat 
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op. my bed under the bar, trying to write a let- 
ter, and feeling so homesick, that, if anybody had 
asked me, I should have been glad to leave the 
lake that moment. 

“The Kennedys, you know, lived in half of 
what is now the blacksmith’s house, and *I 
had the little room at the back, so dark, one can 
but just see in the brightest day. So I sat 
there on the bed, watching one big mosquito, 
which had managed to get under the bar, and 
was bent upon a bite, when down the hill came 
a party of Indians, two of whom had, I knew, 
been off on a hunt for some days. I caught 
their word for buffalo, as they went round to the 
blacksmith’s, and jumped up at once. ‘ Buffalo,’ 
I thought. ‘ They have not been within two hun- 
dred miles of Red Lake for seventeen years, — 
so they all say, but I’ll go and ask what they are 
talking about.’ In the mean time more Indians 
had come down, and as I went out, a group of 
some twelve or fifteen were gathered about the 
forge door. 

“ ¢ Yes, it’s buffalo for sure, this time, said old 
Hugh. ‘One o’ these fellers has brought in a 
buffalo tongue, and says they’re not three days 
from here. Now’s your chance, doctor. The old 
chief’s band’s a-going, and they'll see the Sioux 
don’t get you.’ . 

“ Now, here was the greatest trouble of that 
summer: the constant fear of the Sioux coming 
down upon their deadly enemies, the Ojibways. 
In winter there is nothing to fear, for the deep 
snows drift over the trails, and there are no ber- 
ries or roots on which war parties could feed. 
Thén, too, the Indians go out singly, or in twos 
and threes; but in summer, each chief goes off 
with his band, leaving only the women and chil- 
dren, and aged, at home. Mosemo’s band left 
for the Plains just after I came up, the last of 
May ; but the heavy rains, in June, swelled all 
the streams, and the old paths were completely 
flooded. So Ma dwa ga non ind’s band stayed 
at home, for two reasons: at first, on account of 
these floods ; and then, at last, to guard the few 
white people at the lake, for whose lives they 
were responsible. 

“The last of June a stray party of Sioux 
came down, and though not daring to come near 
the cluster of wigwams near the lake, killed and 
scalped a family, who lived alone in the maple 
woods. The same morning that their bodies 
were found, an Indian brought in word that a 
large war party were out, and the old chief told 
us not to leave our houses after nightfall, and to 
sleep with doors and windows barricaded. The 
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Sioux, you know, hate the whites as much as 
the Ojibways, and would have liked our scalps 
quite as well as those of their old enemies. 

“ Old Hugh made iron bars for all the doors 
and windows, and for three or four weeks we 
were careful to keep in-doors after sunset. This 
was growing unbearable, though; we all wanted 
a change, and I made up my mind at once to go 
out on this hunt for a few days, if Mr. Kennedy 
would take his wife down to Leech Lake, as he 
had talked of doing. This we talked over in 
the afternoon, and decided upon; and then I 
went to work to pack up odds and ends, to leave 
in Hugh’s care, and to make ready a hunting- 
suit. On the breast of my heavy flannel shirt, 
Mrs. Kennedy sewed a stout canvas pocket, or 
rather, a piece of canvas with twenty little di- 
visions, each one holding a cartridge. I had my 
belt and long knife, the rifle slung across my 
shoulder, and my old rubber army blanket made 
into a sort of knapsack, and holding a change of 


_ clothing, some strong medicines, and the bread 


and pork Mrs. Kennedy made ready for me; 
enough to last four days, or till we reached the 
buffalo, when, of course, there would be plenty 
to eat. I had no wired mosquite-net to cover 
head and neck, so Mrs. Kennedy made me a sort 
of havelock of canVas, covering my forehead and 
chin, and leaving out only eyes, nose, and mouth. 
My watch and money I left with old Hugh, for 
money would be no use on the Plains, and I had 
no good place to put the watch ; and when Kay 
bay no ten came down next morning, I was all 
ready for the start. 

“¢ For a man that ain’t naterally bad-lookin’ 
you're about the humbliest one I ever did see,’ 
said Mrs. Kennedy, as she bade me good by, and 
I think she must have been quite right. 

“The morning was delightful, fewer mosqui- 
toes than usual, and a cool breeze blowing from 
the lake; but when, in an hour or two, we got 
deeper into the woods, we lost this, and by noon 
the heat was almost stifling. My rifle and knap- 
sack seemed to weigh a hundred pounds; and 
when the only Indian on horseback offered to 
carry the latter for me, I was very glad to let it 
go, and saw him ride on ahead, not thinking that 
that was to be my last sight of him for six 
weeks.” ‘ 

“ Then he stole it?” said Harry. 

“No, he didn’t steal ; he ouly went away with 
it, for the last of September we met, and he 
gave back the knapsack in as good order as could 
be expected, when meat had been shut up in it 
so long. At noon, as ks was too far in advance 
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of us to get at, I shared the old chief's meal of 
dried fish; and then we pushed on, leaving 
woods behind us, and striking into the brush. 
This was hard walking, for no trail was to be 
seen, and I followed on after the Indians, all 
walking in file, as they always do, and seldom 
speaking. The sun set at last, as we found our- 
selves near another long line of woods, by which 
we were to camp, and I looked around for my 
horseman. No signs of him anywhere ; and at 
last I asked the old chief where he was, and if 
he had taken a different road. I knew very lit- 
tle Ojibway then, and could but just understand, 
that the horse could not follow the road we had 
come over, but had taken another ; and that if I 
went on about two miles, I might find him in a 
wigwam just made on the edge of this line of 
woods, by Wan e ding, a young brave, who had 
taken a wife the week before, and was living 
now with her, and his old father, in this solitary 
place. 

“¢ A few pipe-smokes from here, four, perhaps,’ 
the old chief said, for this is their way of meas- 
uring short distances, one pipe-smoke being about 
ten minutes’ walk. ‘The trail was well marked, 
and I went on fast, reaching the wigwam in 
about an hour, and stopping a moment to look at 
the picture, before I spoke. It stood under a 
white birch, the bark of which had been partly 
taken to cover the wigwam. The sparks from 
the fire, kept burning to drive off mosquitoes, 
flew up from the opening at the top, and glanced 
among the delicate green leaves of the birch. 
By the fire, his head drooping on his breast, sat 
the old man, his eyes bent on the coals. His face 
was quiet and happy, as if pleasant thoughts 
were going through his mind; and, as I stood 
there, he raised his head, and through the open- 
ing in the wigwam looked steadily off to the 
west, as if the happy hunting grounds lay before 
him. Wan e ding and the young wife were on 
the other side of the fire, she combing his long 
hair, and making ready to sew on one of the 
braids the nine little brass buttons I had always 
seen him wear. 

* As I moved forward a step, the old man 
sprang up, and came out, gun in hand, recogniz- 
ing me in a moment, and welcoming me heartily. 
He had seen nothing of the Indian or pony, 
however, and I was turning back a little discour- 
aged, when he insisted on my going into the 
wigwam and eating with them, saying that I 
could sleep there, and join the other party in the 
morning. I was too tired to say no, and hungry 
too, and the potatoes and dried fish they gave 


me seemed one of the best meals I had ever 
eaten. Hot as the day had been, the night was 
cold, as all nights are in that region; and not- 
withstanding the fire, I felt too chilly to sleep, 
and long after the others were breathing quietly 
about me, lay, turning first one side and then an- 
other, to the fire, and sighing for my blanket. 

It must have been nearly midnight, when I 
was roused from a half sleep by a crackling 
sound outside the wigwam ; and sitting up, lis- 
tened a moment, lying down again, as I heard 
nothing more, and shutting my eyes, to open 
them the next moment on a more horrible sight 
than even the battle-field had ever given me. 
Right through the side of the wigwam sprang a 
tall Indian, battle-axe in hand ; and as I sprang 
to my feet, struck it deep into the brain of the 
old man lying near me. Another moment: and 
as I cried out, Murder ! changing the half-spoken 
word to ‘Ne po!’ the Ojibway for murder, 
Wan e ding sprang up, and with his knife struck 
away the tomahawk just descending on his wife’s 
head ; not soon enough, though, to prevent its 
giving her a deep wound in the shoulder as it 
glanced off. With a yell, the Sioux leaped away 
into the wood, followed by Wan e ding, who fired 
twice without hitting him, and then returned, 
fearful that a party of them were concealed in 
the woods. 

“ My little case of surgical instruments was in 
my pocket, with plaster, and one or two ban- 
dages, and with these I bound up the cut shoul- 
der. The old man was past help: he had died 
almost instantly ; and throwing his blanket over 
the corpse, Wan e ding sat by his side, and 
mourned till the faint gray light came up in the 
east, and I started on to tell the others of the 
dreadful night’s work.” : 

“ How could you? O, how could you?” said 
Harry. “They might have killed you too, 
papa.” 

“No, my boy! Sioux are not much to be 
dreaded in the day-time ; night is their time for 
working ; but for all that, it was nervous work, 
going over that three miles. The old chief was 
the only one awake when I got into camp; but 
as soon as he understood what had happened, he 
sent off three or four to bring in the body, and 
then held council as to what should be done. 
The younger Indians were bent upon forming a 
war party, and giving up the hunt altogether; 
and though the old chief objected, it was easy to 
see that he did it because a white man was in 
his charge, and feared being made accountable 
for his death. Little more was said; but when, 
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after the morning meal, Nah gou a gah nabe’s 
brother, and three others, started off together, I 
knew that it meant a Sioux scalp was to be taken 
if possible. : 

“In another hour the first party returned, 
bringing with them on poles the body of the 
murdered man, but so covered with green leaves 
and branches, that there was no thought of death 
in the burden. Then Ma dwa ga non ind se- 
lected five, who were to return to Red Lake, and 
see that the body was buried with honor. As 
he talked with them, he laid his own blanket 
over the leafy bier, and the Indians stood about 
with bowed heads, as a last mark of respect. 
Then the five turned into our yesterday’s trail, 
and we pushed on to the northwest. 

“By the end of the second day's tramp 
through swamp and brush, the dried fish had 
given out, and that night we went to bed sup- 
perless, the Indians feeling sure, however, that 
some game would be killed for breakfast. They 
were mistaken. Not even a duck showed itself; 
and we pushed on the third day in the pouring 
rain, hungry enough to have eaten anything in 
the shape of food. To-day we crossed several 
rivers, and it seemed odd enough to see the In- 
diaus as we came to them, walk right on, as if 
dry land lay before them, swimming when the 
water rose above their necks, and walking out 
and on with streaming clothes, which they did 
not seem to mind one bit. They laughed at me 
for stopping to undress, and before the end of 
the tramp I learned to go through just as they 
did. 

“ No signs of buffalo yet, though this was the 
day we had expected to see them, and we lay 
down at night hungrier than ever, and I thinking 
it would be impossible to walk another day with- 
out a meal. In the morning we shot two ducks 
and a smal! bird, and these were divided among 
the nine, who made up our party : not much for 
each one, you can see, but it gave a little strength 
to go on, and that was surely needed for this 
day’s work. 

“ You remember, Harry, coming up to Leech 
Lake, the openings in the woods made by torna- 
does, and how wild the great roots of the fallen 
trees looked to you. Now, imagine that your 
road for half a day, or more, lay through just 
such places, and that you were either climbing 
through and over these immense roots, or wading 
in water always up to your knees, and often to 
your waist. It was the hardest day’s work I 
have ever done. Even the Indians panted, and 
said, “ Ti yah!” and when, late in the afternoon, 
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we left this behind us, and came out near a river, 
I had barely strength to get through it, and re- 
fused to go on further that night. Something to 
eat must be had, and we scoured the banks of 
the river for an hour. There were no fish in it, 
and no ducks on it; and when, about eight 
o'clock, Kay bay no ten came in with two little 
skunks, I was ready to eat every bit of both.” 

“ Papa, you never did!” Harry said. “ You 
couldn’t. I never knew that anybody would.” 

«“T did, and could, sir; and, as I said, wanted 
them both. The meat is tender, and tastes very 
much like rabbit ; and though, at most times, one 
could hardly be tempted to try it, I even chewed 
the bone, to get every possible bit of food, in the 
mean time drying my dripping clothes by the 
fire. My feet were swollen and blistered by my 
heavy boots, and the old chief seeing how they 
looked, gave me a pair of his own moccasins, 
saying that white men’s moccasins were good for 
nothing, and I had better throw them away. I 
didn’t follow his advice, however, but kept them 
for a change, when the thin skin of my new ones 
should be worn out. 

“Only one day now lay between us and the 
Plains, where game of some sort was always to 
be found ; and so, though we must: go on with- 
out breakfast next morning, we started on early 
in better spirits than before. Toward noon we 
came once more to another forest upside-down, 
through which we must crawl; and here, for the 
first time, I lagged behind. Faint and dizzy 
from want of food, I stumbled often, and at last 
it seemed as if a separate effort were required 
for each step, and the blood must be pumped 
down into my feet, before life enough could be 
gained to carry them forward. So far I have 
said nothing of the mosquitoes, swarming all the 
time ; but in this half wood, half swamp, so 
thick, that you, who have never seen Minnesota 
mosquitoes, would hardly believe what I could 
tell you of them: they were a cloud about us. 
My face was swollen and bleeding from the con- 
tinual stings, and my whole body seemed so on 
fire, that it was a relief sometimes to put my 
head under water, and escape them for a mo- 
ment. Half wild with the pain, I covered face 
and hands, at last, with clay, as the Indians had 
done, this serving the double purpose of soothing 
the smart, and keeping off fresh blood-suckers. 

“ At last this dreadful labor ended. We climbed 
the last root, and came out on the open plains of 
Pembina, separated from us oniy by a river. By 
the shore of this I sat down, too exhausted to go 
another step. The trail now was well marked, 
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and as I knew the Indians would camp near a 
wood I saw some miles distant, I told them to go 
on, and let me follow by and by. They objected 
a little, but soon went on; and I sat under a 
tree, eating a root of the wild potato the old 
chief had given me, thinking that to-night, at 
last, we should have plenty to eat, for there were 
traces of deer all about; and while I sat there, 
I heard the crack of a rifle, and knew we were 
certain of something for supper. 

“ As I sat still, holding my aching feet in the 
water, a rabbit ran down toward the shore. I 
fired and hit it, and was just getting up to kill 
at once the poor little thing, which lay there 
struggling, when I heard a soft step behind me. 


party were with me, he ran on; and now I saw, 
from the fringed skin-leggins he wore, that he 
was a Sioux. 

For a minute my courage was almost gon». 
Then I walked into the river, and down its bed, 
fast as I could, to the roots of a great tree grow- 
ing there, and almost gone to decay. The trunk 
was hollow for a little way up, though this you 
could not know till right under the roots, which 
were partly covered with water. In the shelter 
of these I crouched, my back against the back of 
the hollow trunk, and only my nose and eyes 
above water. My gun I loaded first, — it car- 
ried seven balls, you know, — and I had deter- 
mined, if attacked, to sell my life dearly. Then 
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Supposing it one of our own Indians, I hardly 
turned as I pointed to the rabbit, but a moment’s 
glance showed me he was an entire stranger. 
He was shorter than most of these Red Lake 
Indians, but I had not seen Sioux enough then 
to know the difference between them and Ojib- 
ways. As I turned, he made a spring and 
lunge at me with his knife, which 1 threw up 
with my gun, and fired at once at him, shouting 
at the same time, loud as I could yell, to our 
Indians, who were now out of sight. I had not 
hit him ; but as he leaped away into the wood, 
from which it seemed to me I heard voices, I 
fired again, and wounded him in the arm, which 
dropped by his side. Evidently thinking that a 


I pushed it up into the hollow of the tree, that 
it might be kept dry; plastered my face anew 
with the river clay, and crouching, as I have said, 
under the roots, waited and watched. 

I had barely settled myself here, when from 
the wood we had left a little while before, crept 
oat cautiously five Indians, one tall one, seeming 
to me the murderer of the old man. From the 
way they pointed to the northwest, I knew they 
saw one of our Indians, and a moment after, as 
I heard again the crack of a rifle, they retreated 
into the wood. 

It seemed an hour before they once more came 
out, this time walking boldly down to the river, 
and across to the trail, plainly marked as I have 
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told, you. I saw them examine it, and then 
cross again to the place where I had been sit- 
ting, and where I had dropped my handkerchief. 
This they picked up, and there was a noisy talk 
over it; then they separated, two going down 
one side of the river, and two the other, while 
the wounded man sat under the same tree where 
I had rested. ‘Twice they climbed over the very 
tree under which I lay hidden. I felt no fear; 
only an intense watchfulness, as I kept one hand 
on my rifle, and waited, expecting each moment 
to be discovered. Flashes of light seemed to 
pass before my eyes, and I felt that I should 
never die in their hands. I stooped there, hardly 
breathing, hours it seemed, till the Indians had 
gone over every inch of the shore. The only 
sign of trail I knew, was that by which we had 
come ; and that they dared not follow on, lest 


they should meet our party. For a few moments 


they talked together as they joined the wounded 
man, and looked again up and down the river. 
Then, shouldering their guns, they went swiftly 
down the shore, following its course far as I could 
see. I knew they were not likely io return, and 
though I still kept my place, thanked God that 
they had gone on, and that, thus far, He had 
given me my life. Don’t cry Harry, boy, we 
are all safe here together.” 

“T know it, papa,” said Harry, whose head lay 
in mamma’s lap, “ but how can I help crying a 
little, just thinking what a dreadful time you had. 
What if they had found you?” 

Mamma shivered. 

“There, there,” said Dr. Prescott. “I must 
stop, if you feel so. This is the last of the bad 
troubles. There was no more dreadful danger, 
only little, small dangers, out of which we came 
well enough.” 

“You didn’t come out from under the tree 
right away, did you?” Harry asked. 

“No, my boy. I didn’t know but that more 
Sioux might be in the wood, and so I kept my 
place, till, from weariness, and hunger, and ex- 
citement, I felt myself growing faint. It was 
late twilight then. I could see or hear nothing 
of the Sioux, and after raising my head very 
carefully higher and higher, ready, at a sound, to 
draw back. I rose up gradually, so numb and 
stiff I could hardly stir, and waded down stream 
to the trail. I had a little flask of brandy in 
one pocket, which I had been saving for great 
need, and now, if ever, seemed the time to use it. 
I drank half, and then pushed on, just dragging 
one foot after another. There was more water, 
and swamp, and roots, but I went through it with 
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good courage, for friends and plenty to eat were 
getting nearer and nearer, and about midnight I 
got into camp, and fell by the fire, so used up, I did 
not even want to eat. There were plenty of rab- 
bits now, and they had some already roasted, and 
waiting for me. Old Que we zan schus had 
spread branches for my bed, and Kay bay no ten 
stretched my soaked moccasins, and dried them 
before the fire. He had seen the five Indians, 
and known they were Sioux; but being alone, 
kept at a safe distance, thinking all the time I 
was with the others. He dried my clothes while 
I bathed in the little lake close by, having first 
made a ‘smudge, to keep off mosquitoes, and 
then I lay down on my branch-bed, and slept as 
you did, Harry, your first night at Red Lake, 
sounder, if anything. 

Next day we saw one solitary buffalo far off 
on the plain, but nobody caught up with him ; 
and that afternoon the Indians who had gone 
back to bury the old man, came up to us, and 
said a large party of Sioux were between us 
and Red’ Lake, and that we were not strong 
enough in numbers to give them battle. There 
was then nothing to do but to go on, and return 
to Red Lake in some other way. So on we 
went toward Wild Rice River, and the seventh 
day out I shot my first elk; the first one, too, 
killed by our party. You saw the great horns 
at the Agency, Harry, and can think how the elk 
looked to me, as I lay behind a bush, and took 
aim. Ihad crept up through the long grass, — 
stalking, it is called, — very slowly und carefully, 
keeping my eye all the time on this elk, one of 
half a dozen feeding together ; and when, as the 
smoke from my rifle cleared away, I saw him 
stagger and fall, it seemed almost a wicked thing 
to have killed the beautiful creature. After that, 
though, I had the true ‘hunter’s fever, and 
brought down my deer whenever I could. Those 
horns were my greatest difficulty, for I carried 
them all the way, determined to get them home 
some day; and they went up to Georgetown on 
the Red River, and then down toward Fort 
Abercrombie. I did not see the face of a white 
man for six weeks after we left Georgetown.” 

“Did you hunt all the time, papa?” Harry 
asked. 

“ Yes, hunted and ate. I never knew before 
what could bée~done in that way. An elk would 
be brought in and skinned. Kay bay no ten’s 
wife, the only squaw in the party, generally did 
this, and cut up the animal. Each one took 
what he liked, roasted it on a stick, and when 
the outside had cooked a little, eat that off, and 
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then roasted the rest, smoking between times. 
We took from ten to fifteen meals a day in this 
way, drying what was not eaten, and packing it 
to take home. They cut the meat in strips, and 
hung it on poles, where it soon dried. Meat never 
decays in this clear northern air, but dries up.” 

“ Didn’t you get sick, papa?” 

“ Not a bit of it. In fact, I was never better 
in my life, and grew as brown as I did fat, so 
that when we came in sight of Fort Abercrom- 
bie in September, nobody could have told me 
from a real Indian, except by my beard. There 
were wandering parties of Sioux. all about, and 
when we came up to the Fort, the sentinel at 
first ordered us off; and then when he heard me 
speak English, said, ‘ No half-bloods could come 
in, for they were just as bad as Indians.’ 

“TI wrote my name on a leaf of my note-book, 
and got him to take it in, and very soon found 
myself face to face with the old General. I had 
been through a region where no white man had 
gone before, or, at any rate, no white man had 
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ever come back to give report of that wild coun- 
try, and they all wondered to see me alive. I 
had no clothes, you know ; but one lent me a hat, 
and another a coat, and so on; and after a day 
or two of resting, I started on to St. Cloud, and 
then up to the Agency. At the Fort I bought 
crackers and pork for the Indians who had been 
so kind to me, and who returned home by way 
of White Earth Lake, killing just one buffalo.” 

“There’s more,” said Harry, as his father 
stopped. “About the quaking-bog, and Kay 
bay no ten’s pony running right into the wig- 
wam, and knocking Mrs. Kay bay no ten into 
the ashes; and about that pretty Indian girl at 
Georgetown that offered to marry you, and make 
all your skins into moccasins; and QO, papa, 
about that Indian that put a deer’s skin and 
horns on to himself, and went right into a whole 
herd.” 

“ You know all I have to tell, it seems,” said 
papa ; “so, Harry, I think this will do for to- 
night.” 





TUMBLE-DOWN BROOK. 


“Tix tell you,” said Kitty, “the things we 
saw 
This beautiful autumn day, 
When we went to the nook 
Where Tumble-down Brook 
Hurries and scurries away.” 


“ How did it look, the runaway Brook, 

Down in the deep ravine ?” 
“ Like a troop of children tripping down-stairs, 
Every one a white veil wears, 

Brown locks shining between ; 


“ Singing and laughing all in a breath, 
Under the rocks and trees ; 
Bearing our thoughts from ourselves away, 
Making life seem like a holiday, 
As free from care as these. 


“One thing we found was a little nest, 
In a clump of moonshine flower ; 
The ground-bird had flown, 
All her family gone, 
Forlorn was the nest and its bower. 


“The chestnuts were dropping down and down, 
The squirrels were scampering free ; 


And hosts of crickets. 
From wayside and thickets, 
Were chirping their Autumn glee. 


“ Lovely ferns by the runaway Brook, 
And armies of asters gay ; 
While golden-rod, like a shower of gold, 
All the hill-sides seemed to fold 
In its glittering yellow array. 


“ Clematis wreathed its feathery tufts, 
And the pretty fringed gentian blue, 
By the rose-berries red 
Perked up its head, 
Blue with the skies’ own hue. 


“ Fragrant apples heaped under the trees, — 
Stooks of corn in the field, — 

And O, the leaves! 

Such gorgeous wreaths 
As the scarlet maple yields.” ° 


Beautiful all! but it’s like the day 
The friends we love must go ; 

Bright sweet faces, so dear, so dear, 

But we cannot, cannot keep them here, 
Though we love them, and love them so! 
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HOUSE BUILDING IN POMERANIA. 


Towrv, August. 

Dear Cousin, — When you write again to 
me, please do not write between every line: 
“ Now I must write to Cousin Ned, or he will 
think I neglect him.” And do not finish the 
letter thus: “Thank goodness, that’s done!” 
but sit down and say, “ Now I am going to have 
a good chat with Cousin Ned, and tell him all 
that is going on at home, of which he delights so 
much to hear.” These are the letters I so much 
love to receive and to read: one of them is 
worth more than ten “I ought to write ” letters. 

And I am going to have a good chat with you 
now, although more than three thousand miles 
away from home, and I will tell you what an ex- 
citing time we have had here to-day. 

The Pomeranians, like all Germans, love 
amusement: they are always celebrating some- 
thing or other. Now, it is Whitsuntide ; then, it’s 
harvest time, or Christmas, or birthday, etc. ; 
there is always some event to be celebrated and 
to make merry over; and to-day it was house 
building, — not house-warming, as with us. This 
celebration takes place when the carpenter has 
put the last nail to secure the rafters that form 
the roof. 

But before I proceed, I must make you ac- 
quainted with the place at which we are stopping 
now. We are the guests of the oldest family 
in Pomerania, and reside in a real old feudal cas- 
tle, almost uninhabitable from the decay of old 
age. Mrs. Von Trebar, our kind hostess, is a 
widow, upwards of eighty years, but her eldest 
son takes care of the place. I ought to men- 
tion that the letters both of the names of the 
family, and the village, are transposed on request 
of Mrs. Von Trebar, when she heard that you, 
now and then, published one of my letters in the 
“ Riverside ;” she did not like to see herself “ in 
print,” she said. 

To tell the truth, this heap of bricks is noth- 
ing but a feudal rover-nest, and Mrs. Trebar ad- 
mitted that her ancestors had accumulated their 
wealth by levying heavy contributions on the 
merchants of Stralsund and the neighboring 
cities. I wish you were here to roam with me 
through this curious old building. From the cel- 
lar underground, several passages lead to the 
woods for a distance of two miles, the outlets of 
which were studiously hidden from view, and 
kept a profound secret. In cases of a siege, 
these passages served to provide the place with 


provisions, and offered always a safe retreat for 
the garrison, in case the castle should happen to 
be carriec by the enemy. I tried to explore the 
vaulted passages, but was prevented from pene- 
trating a great distance, by the amount of de- 
bris that had accumulated. The trophy-room is 
entirely filled with armor, swords, old muskets, 
battle-axes, arquebuses, flags, etc. They had 
partly belonged to members of the family, and 
partly were trophies, captured by them in their 
numberless fights. Some of these swords are so 
heavy, that I cannot lift them with both my 
hands. But the mystery of the castle consists 
in a room on the second floor, the door of which 
is closed with brick and mortar. Mrs. Trebar 


’ says, that, according to the old chronicles, that 


room has thus been shut for more than two hun- 
dred years; several persons, she says, have been 
executed there, but people think they have sim- 
ply been murdered ; they say the walls and floor 
are besmeared with blood, and that the room is 
filled with armor, and a number of costumes of 
the Middle Ages; and that treasures are there, 
and the skeletons of the murdered men are still 
there. Mrs. Trebar has a great horror of the 
room, and wiil not listen to have it opened; al- 
though the son has entreated her to allow him to 
remove the bricks, she dreads to disturb the spir- 
its. The dilapidated towers are alive with owls, 
bats, and martins, that build their nests there; 
these towers are of course haunted, and numer- 
ous are the stories the servants have told me 
about them. There is chirping and twittering, 
day and night, to be heard there, but I think the 
old birds relate to their young ones the stories 
connected with this old castle, and about the 
deeds which their ancestors perhaps witnessed. 
The original moats are still there, filled up con- 
siderably of course by the leveling process of 
time, and the draw-bridges are superseded by ele- 
gant modern bridges. As these medieval castles 
were not built with a view to comfort, but to 
safety, you may easily imagine that with people’s 
idea of comfort nowadays, the family should be 
desirous of building a new house, according to 
the modern ideas and mode of living. And the 
building of such a house we have been celebrat- 
ing to-day, —that is, the roofing of it. 

Dear cousin, I wish that we in the new world 
might form the same attachments to homes and 
houses as these people in the old do. Think of 
the same family occupying a house for seven 


ed 
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hundred years! and only can make up their 
mind to leave it, and build a new home, when 
the old is so past repair that it threatens to bury 
them in its ruins. We treat our houses as we 
do our coats, changing them every few years, as 
the fashion of locality or style changes, and feel 
no more regret in selling our “old” house, than 
we feel in selling an old pair of boots. Mrs. 
Trebar said to me, with tears in her eyes, how 
much she was attached to the old mansion, and 
thought that the day of moving would also be 
the day of her funeral. 

When the sun rose this morning he looked 
upon a busy life in the whole place; everybody 
had some important work to do, to complete the 
preparations for the festivity of to-day. Towards 
eleven o’clock the band of music arrived, playing 
a military march ; and when arrived in front of 
the castle, the musicians halted, and played “ Hail 
to the Chief,” which seems to be a universal na- 
tional anthem. By and by, the whole neighbor- 
hood seemed to collect in the yard; the people 
were dressed in their best, —the girls looking 
particularly neat, with their ‘bouquets of flowers 
fastened into the apron-string. At twelve o’clock 
they formed a procession, and marched to the 
new building not far off. First, of course, came 
the music ; then came the youngest daughter of 
Mrs. Trebar, carrying a beautiful wreath upon a 
velvet cushion; after her, the old lady, and the 
rest of the family ; after them, the invited guests 
of importance; then the servants of the place, 
and then the whole laboring population, old and 
young. 

Arriving at the building, we were received 
with loud cheers from the mechanics, who had 
lined the roof of the house, a man at each raf- 
ter. The head carpenter, or foreman, as we 
would say, now descended quickly, and advancing 
towards the young lady, received from her the 
wreath with the cushion, with a courteous direc- 
tion to crown his work with this beautiful em- 
blem. The oldest apprentice, who had followed 
the foreman, then received a bottle of wine, and 
half a dozen new glasses, and both rapidly as- 
cended the building again. To the apex of the 
triangle, formed by the centre rafters, a pole had 
been affixed, to the top end of which the carpen- 
ter fastened the wreath, while the assembled mul- 
titude gave cheer after cheer. This done, he 
beckoned to the apprentice, who stepped up to 
him, handing him the bottle and one glass; this 
glass he filled, and with bottle in one hand, the 
full glass in the other, he assumed a dignified at- 
titude, and addressed the audience below. I shall 
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give you the substance of the address, as near 
as I can recollect : — 

“ Friends, by virtue of a traditionary custom 
of my ‘ Zunft,’ * and not by choice, I find myself 
placed in this elevated position, to address so re- 
fined an audience as the family of our illustrious 
Baroness, and the gentry of the neighborhood ; 
and to speak to my comrades of the ancient and 
noble craft of house builders a few earnest 
words, well befitting so serious an occasion as the 
building of a new house. The ‘ Zunft’ of the 
builders is the true aristocracy of the me- 
chanics. It is the oldest guild. Through us men 
become civilized; without our ‘ Zunft’ there 
would be neither villages nor cities, no churches 
to worship in, no workshops to provide for the ne- 
cessities and luxuries of organized society. Na- 
tions would not exist; only tribes would burrow 
under ground, or pitch their tents where their 
flocks of sheep or herds of cattle would lead them, 
and warriors and hunters would scour the woods. 
We felled the timber, and framed the permanent 
homestead ; after us came the mason, who made 
the brick, and gave more security against the 
enemy’s attack. Then came the glazier, to keep | 
the cold winds out; and as men accumulated 


treasures, the locksmith made his appearance. 
With rude huts we commenced; with comforta- 


ble and luxurious houses we end. And now, my 
friends, I shall drink this glass of wine to the 
success of this our latest work. May God’s 
blessings rest upon it as long as these rafters 
hold together. May Heaven forbid its fire to 
transform it into ashes; may rats and mice never 
dare to enter these walls, and bugs and fleas die 
on the entrance! May the house give shelter 
and comfort to as many generations of the noble 
family of our Baroness, as the old castle yonder 
has done! May God’s peace reign in it forever! 
Vivat, hurrah !” r 

“ Hurrah, hurrah!” continued the assembled 
multitude, while the carpenter emptied the glass, 
and then threw it high in the air. 

What a commotion ‘among the crowd! you 
ought to have seen it. The whole mass rushed 
towards the spot where the glass was expected to 
fall, in order to catch it, which is considered a 
good omen. A handsome youth caught it, I 
think, because he had such long arms; he seemed 
to reach incredibly high, or he must have jumped. 
After filling a new glass, the carpenter addressed 
the Baroness and her family ; after a long string 


* The German Zunft is a close corporation of the mechanic 
crafts. Until very lately, no shoemaker could make a shoe, or 
tailor a coat, unless he was duly made a member of the “ Zunft.”’ 
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of high-sounding compliments, and a eulogy 
upon the noble deeds of her ancestors, he con- 
tinued, —“Of him to whom much is given, 
much will be expected. Great responsibilities 
rest upon you. This house is a new book of 
chronicles, with white, unsullied leaves; take 
care that only fair and good deeds are recorded 
there. Beware that no stains of blood, injustice, 
oppression, hate, envy, or impurity, mar the 
whiteness of these pages. With every nail that 
we have driven into these rafters, and into the 
beams and braces, we have riveted good luck, and 
all the blessings of Heaven, to your home; do 
not loosen them by unfair acts or words. But to 
the ladies I especially commend the care of the 
fair fame of the house. Be mindful of the good 
old proverb: ‘A bad housewife may carry more 
out of the house and barn in her apron, than the 
husband can carry into them with a wagon and 
four horses.’ Your loving manner will warm the 
house, and make it cheerful; you will light it 
with the sunbeams from your eyes. Let no child 
of misfortune knock in vain for help at these 
doors, no poor and needy leave these steps un- 
comforted. To your happiness and welfare I 
empty this glass.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted the multitude, and up 
whirled the glass. Coming down, it struck the 
wreath, where it lodged. Filling a third glass, 
the orator resumed: “This glass is for you, my 
fellow comrades of the solid order of masons. 
Noble is your ‘ Zunft, and ancient, second only 
to mine. Arduously you work for the comfort 
of humanity. With your sweat you cement 
brick to brick, till massive walls spring up, that 
tell to the far-off future the tales of the present ; 
spires rear their pinnacles, till they kiss the 
clouds; and domes are locked by the key-stone, 
that brave the ravages of time. With solid ink 
you write history, which the storms of heaven 
will not work out. And he that reads will rec- 
ognize the imprints of time, and grow wise. 
Houses of worship will reveal the religious creed 
of the period of their construction ; the dwellings, 
the stete of society. Hard is your work, but 
grand. The rich man’s life is easy, and full of 
enjoyment; but when he passes away, he is gone, 
and no deeds remain to tell to posterity that he 
existed. His relatives may build him a monu- 
ment; but you build a monument yourselves, in 
each stone of which your existence is written. 
Long live the noble ‘ Zunft’ of the masons.” 

Down went the wine, and up flew the glass. 
An old woman caught this by accident in her 
outspread apron; for some boy, to prevent some 
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one else from catching it, kicked it up again, and 
it fell in her apron. 

“The fourth glass is for you, ye merry lock- 
smiths,” resumed the speaker, whom the wine 
seemed to inspire; and I could not help admir- 
ing his fine manly figure, as he stood there in 
bold relief against the bright sky, bareheaded, 
the wind playing with his light-brown curls, and 
with his yellow leather apron, that reached up to 
his breast, and his bright-shining, broad-bladed 
axe, he looked very romantic. “File away, file 
away, dear brethren ; the cricket makes no finer 
music than you; keep time to the tunes of na- 
ture with your cling, clang, upon the anvil, and 
challenge the fire-flies as to who can produce the 
most brilliant sparks. I will be the umpire, and 
drink a glass to the lucky winner. Set your 
springs, and trap the thief. Command your 


‘locks to open to the good and merry only, and 


threaten with the lockjaw the wicked and sour 
that attempt to enter, and let them snap ir the 
face of the hypocrite. I cannot say that you 
are an ornament to society, or your existence a 
compliment to our moral teachers ; but, inasmuch 
as you are indispensable, we welcome you among 
us. And here is to your health, brethren, and 
may you live long, and prosper.” 

“Hurrah!” Down flowed the wine, and up 
and down came the glass, that was trampled to 
pieces by the eager boys. 

Now came the glaziers, whom he treated in 
like manner, calling them spies, and betrayers of 
lovers. The sham-lights of the world, deceivers 
of beauty, and clowns of society, that poked a 
mirror in everybody’s face. This fifth glass was 
caught by a glazier apprentice, by universal con- 
sent, I believe, and to his unspeakable joy. The 
sixth glass was emptied to the health of the “ De- 
mocracy ” of the mechanics, as he called them; 
that is, the teamsters, the men that prepare and 
carry the mortar, etc. These he treated with 
condescending affability, thanking them for their 
fidelity, and readiness to do their duty. 

After the sixth toast had been drunk, and the 
glass disposed of in the usual manner, the car- 
penter gave the bottle to the apprentice, took a 
hymn-book from his pocket, and commenced sing- 
ing Luther’s hymn; the brass band fell in, and 
then the whole audience joined. After that, the 
procession was formed again, and the party 
marched ~back to the castle-yard, where a sump- 
tuous collation had been served in the mean time: 
in the dining-hall, for the gentry, and the fore- 
men of the different trades ; and for the people 
outside in the yard. After feasting came dan- 
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cing, which was kept up till sundown, when the 
festivity was at an end. 

A funny little episode ‘occurred with the lad 
that caught the first glass. While we sat at the 
table, he came in with two glasses in his hand, 
—the one his prize, — asking Mrs. Trebar to 
fill them with wine: he wanted to cling glasses 
with Lizzy. Of course they were filled; and he 
went off with beaming eyes. But, alas that I 
must write it! the carpenter’s glass broke, and 
the youth held only fragments in his hand: the 
wine was spilt. Considering this a bad omen, 
the poor boy broke out into tears, sobbing that 
he was undone for all his life, and he would have 
no good luck in anything. When I heard the 
waiter tell this, I asked permission to take an- 
other glass of wine to him, which was granted. 

Passing through the merry crowd that was 
dancing and singing, I espied him and his friend 
at the foot of a linden-tree, and heard him say, 
“@O Lizzy! I shall never be able to marry you, 
as long as [ live.” 

“Yes you will!” I said, “if you will drink 
this glass to your Lizzy’s health.” 

“That's right!” said Lizzy ; “and don’t you 
remember the story of Hans Crantz, who met 
with a similar accident about thirty years ago ?” 

“ Well, that’s just it; that’s it!” cried the 
youth. “I know it will come so, and that’s what 
makes me unhappy.” 

“ What is it, Lizzy? Tell me.” 

“ Yes sir, I will, if you want to hear it. Hans 
had caught the glass; and when he drank with 
his Trine to her health, the glass broke. Well, 
Hans thought, like that boy there, that hence- 
forth he should have no luck in this world; and 
no luck he had, because, from that hour, he did 
nothing but moan and mope, and did all his work 
so badly that nobody wanted to employ him. 
Finally, he went with a party of emigrants to 
New York, and a few years ago he came back 
on a visit. But what a change! nobody knew 
him; and how he talked: he took dinner with 
father one day. He said he had become a ‘ city 
old man, whatever that means.” 

“ Alderman,” said I. 

“ Well, ‘alderman.’ And he said the richest 
and biggest men in New York called him ‘ friend 
Hans. Yes, and he said that he and his friends 
ruled the city, which father said could not be 
true, and that Hans told us stories. And he said 
that New York had as many inhabitants as the 
whole duchy of Mecklenburg, and that he was 
captain of the militia, and commanded a regi- 
ment ; and he said he captured a city in the 
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South, and lived now in a beautiful house built 
of pure white marble, which he would not give 
for two such rotten castles as we had here; and 
that his wife, or his lady, as he called her, gave 
parties as splendid as the Countess of Keffen- 
brink herself would give ; and” — 

“ O, be quiet !” exclaimed the youth; “there 
is no word of truth in all that, I warrant you.” 

“Yes there is,” said Lizzy, “because glazier 
Mich, of Grimm, who was one of the party with 
whom he’ went, said that every word of it was 
true.” 

“ Well then, I shall go to New York to-mor- 
row,” said the lad, bounding to his feet.” 

“No you shall not,” cried Lizzy, seizing him 
by his coat-sleeve. “No, you shall not go and 
marry some rich American lady, and never more 
think of poor Lizzy in Pomerania.” 

“Let him go, Lizzy,” said I, “but go with 
him, and let him make you a Mrs. Alderman. 
But tell me, what did Mr. Crantz say as to how 
he became so rich.” 

“If it pleases you, I will,” said Lizzy, with a 
curtsey. First he got a situation as waiter in a 
lager-beer saloon, with small pay and hard work ; 
he did not like it much, and changed places half 
a dozen times, each of which was more distaste- 
ful than the other. Finally, he got a situation 
in a brewery, learnt the trade, started a brewery 
for himself, made money very rapidly, joined the 
great democratic party, made friends with the 
politicians, helped vigorously in the elections, was 
elected councilman himself, and then became al- 
derman, as you call it.” 

Leaving the two young friends to their hopes 
and fears, I returned to the party inside, which I 
found in the drawing-room, sitting all in a circle, 
telling stories and anecdotes from past and pres- 
ent times, two of which I shall write to you in 
this letter. 

Not far from here, in the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg; lies the city of Teterow, the inhabitants 
of which are said to be blessed with simplicity. 
Once upon a time a worthy citizen of this doz- 
ing city went out through the ancient gate, to 
look at his growing wheat-field, when, to his utter 
consternation, he beheld a monster deliberately 
stalking up and down the hopeful field, tram- 
pling the youthful plants in the dust. He ran 
back to town as fast as he could, called the mag- 
istrates together, and demanded protection against 
so fearful an enemy. The news spread like wild- 
fire through the city; and while the magistrates 
were deliberating, the people collected around the 
city hall; and whey the wise council had made 
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up their mind that help should be extended to 
the almost ruined citizen, the burgomaster, fol- 
lowed by the council, stepped out and com- 
manded the whole population to follow him to the 
ill-fated wheat-field. There was the wild beast, 
— they all saw it. A huge creature upon high 
stilts, and a Jong proboscis, walked up and down 
the field, picking at the unfortunate plants, as if 
bound to tear up what he could not trample down. 

The good people were utterly at a loss what 
to do; but at last they came to the conclusion 
that the Sheriff should fill his pockets with 
stones, and fire them at the monster, who, utterly 
unconcerned about the designs of his enemies, 
continued his morning walk. 

“ But your honor!” exclaimed the owner of 
the field, in utter dismay, “that will only make 
the matter worse, as the sheriff's feet will surely 
destroy what the monster has spared.” 

“Sure enough,” said the wise burgomaster, 
and they sat down again for consultation; the 
result of it was, that two stout men should carry 
the sheriff upon a plank into the field, who 
should drive away the monster, and thus save the 
wheat. And this was done without opposition ; 
two men carried a plank, upon which the sheriff 
sat with his ammunition, and when they were 
near enough, he threw a big stone, and away 
flew —the stork. All went home rejoicing. 

The other story ran thus: One afternoon a 
well-to-do burgher went with his wife to have a 
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chat with his neighbor over a quiet cup of coffee. 
‘hey had an only son, about eighteen years of 
age, whom they left at home, telling him to take 
good care of the door, that no thief might enter. 

After a while the boy found it rather dull to 
stay at home alone, and he also thought of going 
to have a chat with a lady friend of his. Taking 
his cap, he unhinged the street door, swung it 
across his back, and marched off. When the old 
people returned, they were amazed to find the 
door not only unlocked, but gone altogether. 
Greatly alarmed, fearing some misfortune had 
happened, they called for their son, and searched 
every nook and corner, always expecting to find 
the headless body somewhere. Presently they 
heard steps in the yard! and, rushing out, they 
confronted the youth, with the door on his back. 

“O my boy!” cried the old man, “ what does 
this mean ?” 

“Nothing in particular,” said the son. 
have taken care of the door.” 

Before closing my letter, I will mention that 
our good host of Hiddense has been very much 
blamed for expressing a fear that the sweet isl- 
and might be swamped by a few hundred curious 
sight-seers ; when he ought to have known that 
the island of Manhattan, which is not much big- 
ger than Hiddense, carries the whole city of 
New York on its back, without even shaking. 

Good by, my dear cousin ; don’t let slip from 
your memory YOUR AFFECTIONATE NED. 


“Ty 





PHEBE. 


I HAD a crow, —a jetty crow, 

As black as black could be, be, — 
As cunning as a monkey show, 

And her name —I called her Phebe. 


I had some dahlias, scarlet red, 
As bright as red could be, be ; 

She plucked, and hid them on the shed, — 
My mischief-loving Phebe ! 


She stole, each day, my brightest flowers, 
As sly as sly could be, be ; 

And took them off to deck her bowers 
In the elder-tree, — my Phebe ! 


My thimbles, spoons, and jewelry, 
All safe as safe could be, be, 

We found within her roosting tree. — 
My rogue, my thief, my Phebe ! 


And yet she loved me dearly, too, — 
As dearly as could be, be ; 

For, when I stroked her, she said “ Coo,” — 
My tame and gentle Phebe ! 


Upon my shoulder oft she sat, 
Perched cosily as could be, be ; 
And from my lips her cracker ate, — 

My kind and loving Phebe ! 


But death, alas! he comes to all, — 
To man, and bird, and bee, bee ; 

And so, at last, in his dark thrall 
He bound my bird, my Phebe! 


Yet no crow I see in wood or lane, 
As black as a crow can be, be ; 

But I live those old days o’er again 
With my pet and pest, my Phebe! 
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BY E. JOHNSON. 


THE CHICKENS. 


Wuen the family moved from G., the mother 
said she could live without horses, and cows, and 
pigs; but she must have her hens. So a nice 
hen-house was built, with a large poultry-yard 
attached to it, that the hens might have a place 
for exercise. But the mother felt that this yard 
was not half big enough to give them room to 
run about and scratch. So she decided that if 
she let them out for a few minutes just at night, 
they would not have time enough to do any harm 
to the garden. But you shall hear the result of 
letting them out just at night. 

One evening, the mother, knowing what a 
treat it would be to her hens, ordered the hen- 
house door opened. A few moments afterwards 
two different neighbors came rushing to the 
house : one to say that the chickens were scratch- 
ing up his vegetable-garden ; and the other to re- 
port a rooster and five hens as busily employed 
in eating up all the seeds just planted in his 
flower-beds. ‘The gardener was sent at once to 
the different gardens, with orders to drive the 
offenders home, and to repair, as far as possible, 
the mischief done. Some one then suggested 
that, as the hens had been out a few momenis, 
perhaps it would be as well to shut them up. 
But the mother’s heart led her to believe that 
no more harm would be done, and she thought 
they might safely be left in her own yard for the 
little time remaining before dark. Quiet had 
hardly been established, however, when a cry 
from Anna caused the family to rush to the win- 
dow, and from there they beheld a sight that 
fairly dismayed them all. The flower-garden 
was laid out with great care, xud in the centre of 
the lawn in front of the house, was a mound, 
covered with every variety of verbenas. This 
bed was the most choice thing in the whole gar- 
den, much time and money having been spent to 
bring it to its present state of perfection. When 
the family now looked upon the mound, nothing 
was at first seen but a cloud of dust flying in 
every direction. Almost buried in it were some 
dozen hens, all scratching as though they meant 
to make the most of their time before dark. Not 
one plant was left ; and when the offenders were 
driven off, the once beautiful mound was nothing 


but a heap of earth, full of deep holes. After 
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this last misfortune, even the mother decided that 
the hens should remain on their own grounds. 

I must tell you of the mother’s two roosters. 
One was a great, awkward, long-legged Shang- 
hai; the other, a little, graceful Bantam. These 
two could never agree; and, strange as it may 
seem, the bantam always came off victorious. 
Shanghai would rush after Bantam, to drive him 
out of the yard. But Bantam, instead of run- 
ning off, would quietly slip under the big fel- 
low, placing himself between his feet. Then 
Shanghai, thinking that he had disposed of his 
adversary, would prepare to flap his wings and 





crow out his triumph. But, quick as a flash, 
Bantam would jump up in front of him, bring- 
ing his sharp little spurs together, and then re- 
turn to his hiding-place. Shanghai, a good deal 
hurt, and decidedly astonished, would stand look- 
ing all round, and wonder where the impudent 
little fellow had gone. Even while he was look- 
ing for him, Bantam, rushing upon him, would 
again spur and peck poor Shanghai as before. 
This would continue till Shanghai, in perfect de- 
spair and confusion, would start on a run, tum- 
bling over Bantam at every step, till, finally, 
frightened almost to death, he would hide him- 
self in the farthest corner of the hen-house, 
leaving Bantam in full possession of the hen- 
yard, which was just what the little fellow 
wanted. 

Grace made a great pet of Bantam. In fact, 
he lived most of the time in the nursery, learn- 
ing there many funny tricks. Grace would put 
him on the back of a chair, and say to him, 
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“Now, Bantam, crow,” and the rooster would 
flap his wings and crow, as long as he was left 
there. Then she would hide some corn in the 
room, and tell Bantam to find it. He would 
never rest till the corn was found; and then, I 
can assure you, it did not take him long to eat it. 

One of the hens, after setting a long while, 
hatched out, about Christmas time, one poor lit- 
tle chicken. The mother said she would not 
have the hen wasting her time taking care of 
that forlorn little specimen. So the chicken was 
taken into the kitchen, to be brought up by the 
cook. A basket, with soit hay in it, was placed 
near the fire, and there the chicken lived. Grace 
named the little creature Johnny, and he became 
a great pet with all the family. He utterly re- 
fused to have anything to do with the other 
poultry, but spent all his time with the family, 


following them wherever they went, just as a dog: 


might have done. He liked every one but the 
grocer boy, who, I suppose, sometime must have 
played roughly with him; for the moment the 
boy appeared at the kitchen door in the morn- 
ing, Johnny would fly upon the back of a chair, 
or on the table, and never cease scolding till the 
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grocer boy had received his orders, and left. 
Then Johnny would descend from his perch in a 
very much disturbed state of mind, and some- 
times it would be a long while before he would 
recover from this little burst of temper. 

The cat and Johnny were fast friends, always 
sleeping in the same basket. One day Grace 
came running to the mother, saying that Johnny 
had laid an egg. The mother said she must be 
mistaken. But Grace persisted that there was a 
little egg in the basket, and either Johnny or the 
cat must have laid it. Her mother went to see, 
and, sure enough, Johnny had laid an egg, and 
continued to lay them as long as she lived. So 
you see Johnny, after all, turned out to be a lit- 
tle hen. 

This same kitten, who was such a friend to 
Johnny, used to play with a monkey that came 
from Java. This monkey led her a very sad life. 
He would make a baby of her, and open her 
eyes when she was asleep. Sometimes, puss 
would rebel, and there would be a great battle 
between the two; but usually she would let 
Jacko pass hours playing with her, as children 
play with dolls. 
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WE have followed the page of a thousand 
types, each type representing a letter, or punctu- 
ation, or other mark, and have seen it in the 
foundry transformed into one solid plate, which 
can be handled freely, packed in a box, and used 
at any time, to be printed from. For each num- 
ber of our Magazine there are forty-eight plates, 


of exactly the same size. Lay one of these 
plates on its back, and press the palm of your 
hand upon the raised letters: you would read a 
few words, which have been stamped on the 
yielding surface of the flesh ; but in a moment or 
two, the marks would be gone. Now, in print- 
ing, we use a yielding substance, —paper, — and 
we cover the plate with ink, so that we can read 
the impression easily when it is stamped on the 
paper, and so that the marks on the paper will 
stay, and not disappear. If a sheet were printed 
from type that had no ink on it, you could read 
it at first pretty easily ; but very soon the paper 


would be smoothed out, and all the marks would 
be gone. 

Now, there are four things necessary in print- 
ing. First, there is the page of type, or the 
stereotype, or electrotype plate, to priat from; 
then there is the paper, to receive the impression ; 
the ink, to make the impression show ; and, final- 
ly, the printing-press, to bring everything toge- 
ther,—to press the paper against the inked plate. 

Some time we may be able to tell how paper 
is made, but now we have only to do with the 
finished paper, as it comes from the mill. It 
comes in sheets, usually folded once, and of dif- 
ferent sizes, according to the shape of the book 
to be made. Thus, the paper used on our Mag- 
azine is- twenty-eight by thirty-nine and a half 
inches; and if you saw it brought through the 
door of the building, from the express-wagon, 
you would see it in bundles of half that size, 
and about nine inches in thickness. 
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When the paper is to be made ready for print- 
ing, it is wetted. ‘This is done about two days 
before it is to be used, and the purpose is to take 
out its stiffness, to dampen ii just enough to 
make it pliable, without making it so soft that it 
will tear. The sheets are dipped in a tank con- 
taining water, and afterward pressed in large 
piles. The ink used in printing is not the same 


as our writing-ink, but is a thick substance, 
made of lampblack and linseed oil: coloring 
matter is used when other colors than black are 
to be obtained. Printing-ink is about as thick 
as clotted cream. 

To explain the structure of a printing-press 
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evenly, to lay a sheet of paper over the inked 
surface, and press it on hard enough to take off 
the ink upon the paper. The most rapid and 
powerful of the cylinder presses can be made to 
repeat this process even up to twenty-five thou- 
sand impressions an hour, but the finer class of 
book and magazine work is usually done on what 
are called “platen” presses, such as you see on 
the right of the picture, which print only from 
six hundred to one thonsand impressions an hour. 

Let us stand for a moment by the press which 
is printing this number of the Magazine. The 
paper, wet and pressed, as we have said, is laid 
on an inclined table on the press, from which the 
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would require more space, and more elaborate 
drawings than it seems worth while to give here. 
The illustration upon this page shows the inte- 
rior of one of the Press-rooms at “ Riverside.” 
On the left side, you see nearest to you a large 
cylinder press, used for printing newspapers ; 
there is another one in the distance, and between 
can be seen portions of a number of hand- 
presses. On the right hand are the great presses 
that are kept in motion by steam power. 

In brief, a printing-press, with all its elaborate 
machinery, is intended to hold firmly a greater 
or less number of stereotype plates, or a form of 
type, arranged on a flat bed, to ink the same 
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“feeder,” as the girl by the second press in the 
picture is called, takes one sheet at a time, and 
places it upon an opposite inclined table, where 
it is clutched by the iron fingers of the press, and 
carried into the machine. If we were to go round 
to where she is, standing on a platform beside the 
press, we should see the bed of type fixed with 
the face up, and a number of rollers, like very 
long pie-crust rollers, nimbly passing back and 
forth, carrying ink to smear it with. The iron 
fingers referred to above as having seized the 
edge of the sheet, lay it on the inked bed of 
type, where it comes under the platen, or iron 
coverlid, when the bed is raised up against the 
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paper; the bed falling again, the force of the 
machine slides out the paper over rollers upon a 
light frame, which throws it over upon a board 
where the pile of sheets collects. 

We take one of the sheets off the pile, and 
find that it is printed only on one side of the 
paper. There are sixteen pages, and the follow- 
ing diagram will show how the pages are ar- 
ranged on the sheet of paper. When all the 


paper has been printed on one side, the sheets 
are sent through the press again, and the other 
side printed, but turned around so that the eight 
upper pages will have the eight lower pages 
printed over them, and the eight lower ones have 
on their back the eight upper pages. 
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large pile has been printed on both sides, the 
sheets are wheeled away on trucks, to be carried 
by an elevator to the top of the building, where, 
like other sheets, they are to be aired and dried ; 
but we will not go up after them until next 
month. 

We have been looking at a power-press, 
worked by machinery, where everything goes on 
almost without any attention, after it is once 
started; but there are some kinds of work in 
printing which cannot be trusted to machinery, 
but need to be executed by skillful man power. 
The finest adjusted machine in the world cannot 
think, and use judgment, and show taste; and 
when these elements are wanted, a skilled, intel- 
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ligent man, with good apparatus, is what is 
wanted. Now, the frontispiece in the Magazine, 
and, in general, all nice wood-cut printing, is 
done on a hand-press; but the principle is the 
same, only a man inks the wood-cut, and pulls 
the lever that causes the paper to be pressed 
against the block. He works slowly, but slow 
work is the nicest in printing. 

Then, too, it is in getting the wood-cut block 
ready for printing that the master - workman 
shows his skill. Take the frontispiece of the 
present number. The artist has a piece of box- 
wood, or rather, several pieces, neatly joined to- 
gether, so that the seams cannot be felt, and 
only just seen, the whole of a size for this draw- 
ing, and as thick as a type is high, 7. e., about 
three quarters of an inch. The face is per- 
fectly smooth, and covered with a very thin wash 


-of enamel, such as is used on glazed cards. 


Upon this block thus prepared, he draws his pic- 
ture, using a lead-pencil, and a brush, and India 
ink. The picture is exactly the reverse of the 
engraving ; what is on the right-hand of the en- 
graving, was on the left of the drawing; the 
principle being the same as that illustrated in 
type setting and printing. The engraver now 
takes the block, and with sharp tools cuts away 
all the face of the block which is white in the 
picture. This sounds very simple ; but, in truth, 
an engraver carves the block into a picture in re- 
lief, following the lines given by the artist, or 
making lines of his own, to represent what was 
intended by an India ink wash, as a sky, or a 
man’s coat. He is, when at his best, an artist. 

If now this block, or, what is the same thing, 
the electrotype from it, were put into the press, 
and printed off without any further care than is 
given to a page of type, the appearance would 
not be what is desired, for the heavy parts of the 
engraving would appear too light, the light parts 
too strong, and there would be none of that nice 
gradation of tone which can be seen in the best 
printed engravings. The lines of the engraving, 
which are raised from the surface of the block, 
are necessarily of the same height; that is, the 
surface of the block, in the first place, having been 
smooth, the lines that are left when the block has 
been engraved are the part of the wood which has 
not been touched; the engraver does not make 
lines, — he leaves them. The ink touches these 
lines only: and the art of printing is so to press 
the paper upon the wood-cut, that it shall bear 
on hard in the strong places, and only just touch 
it in the delicate and light parts. 

The paper is pressed down upon the bed of 
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the press by means of the platen, as I have said ; 
but between the platen and the paper there is a 
light frame, called a tympan. This has a sheet 
of stout paper stretched across it, and upon this 
sheet the printer pastes what are called overlays ; 
that is, he cuts out bits of very thin paper in the 
shape and size of the dark parts of the engrav- 
ing; the heaviest have sometimes a number of 
thicknesses, while there will be in some places 
only a single thickness of paper as thin as for- 
eign letter-paper. These pieces he pastes upon 
the tympan sheet, so that when the frame is low- 
ered and rests upon the bed of the press, the 
overlays will fit on the parts of the block to 
which they correspond. When now the sheet of 
printing-paper is placed upon the block, the tym- 
pan falls over it, the platen presses down, and 
there is most pressure of course where the over- 
lays are heaviest, the least pressure where there 
are no overlays at all. It should be said that 
while this is a rough account of the printing of 
cuts on the hand-press, the same process is car- 
ried on with the wood-cuts that are printed in 
the page on the power printing-press. 

There is one part of the printing which would 
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interest all to see, and that is the printing of the 
cover of our Magazine. The inside pages are 
printed on a flat sheet, black ink only being used, 
as you can see, and then the cover is turned for 
the outside to be printed. First the red is 
printed ; if you saw the cover at this stage, it 
would appear very oddly, irregular patches of red 
all over it; you would see no morning-glories, 
and only parts of lettering. Look at the face of 
the cover, and trace the red lines, and the patches 
of red color; imagine the blue all white, and you 
will get an idea, perhaps, of the cover when half 
done. But now the blue is printed where there 
is no red; the block from which the impression 
is taken exactly fits, with its lines and surface, 
the part which was cut out in the block from 
which the red was printed. The brown shadows 
are obtained by printing in those parts the blue 
on top of the red; the colors together form the 
new shade ; the whites are obtained by not touch- 
ing the paper at those points with any ink at all. 

But with the sheets of the Magazine, and the 
wood-cut frontispiece, and now the cover, all gone 
up-stairs to the drying room, it is time for us to 
follow. 
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Tr has been truly said that the art of printing 
would have been of little use, if paper had not 
been invented or introduced as a cheap and 
abundant material to print on. When books had 
to be made of sheep-skin or calf-skin (parchment 
and vellum), the substance cost so much, that the 
writing seemed much less expensive, compara- 
tively, than it would now. Parchment was not 
only expensive, but the supply was limited, be- 
cause, for each skin, a sheep must be raised, kept, 
and killed. Now, suppose one of our daily 
newspapers to have been started in those parch- 
ment times, printing twenty thousand copies or 
more, each as large as four skins. By a simple 
calculation, you will see that in a single year it 
would use up about twenty-five millions of 
sheep-skins, — which the whole world could not 
probably furnish in less than half a century. So 
you see that, without paper, newspapers would 
be an impossibility. In this way the paper-mill 
is as powerful an engine for spreading knowledge 
as the printing-press. 


This does not exactly apply to the Mount 
Royal Paper-mill, because that does not make 
writing or printing paper, but only the common 
yellow straw-paper, such as grocers and butchers 
use. But the process of making the different 
kinds of paper is very much the same, so that, if 
you were to go through our paper-mill, you 
would understand pretty well how other kinds 
are made. I propose, therefore, that you come 
with me and visit it. 

Starting in the village, we turn off by a nar- 
row road, which winds around a rocky point, 
with the stream dashing and rushing on the left, 
and the dark hemlocks overhanging the path on 
the right. Following the stream down a little 
way, the road comes to an end by expanding 
into a large yard, with a high bank on the right, 
the proprietor’s house on the left, and right in 
front of us the mill itself,—a large one-story 
wooden building, with an iron pipe at each side, 
sending up a column of smoke, or steam, that 
shows white against the dark woods beyond. At 
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one door a team is standing with a load of wood, 
and at another a wagon is receiving great bun- 
dies of yellow paper, to be sent off and sold. 

Let us go in at the side door, -—“ Wh-r-r-r” 
— the clatter of wheels and rattling machinery 
almost deafens us. We are in a long room, down 
the middle of which extends a machine, with 
wheels and cylinders revolving this way and that, 
and a strip of paper a yard wide soberly passing 
over, and under, and around the moving parts, 
till its career is cut short at one end by a sort of 
revolving shears, that snip it off into great sheets. 
This room, however, is not where the operation 
begins : to see that, we must go through a long, 
dark passage, into another room. But first let 
us think a little about paper itself, and what it 
really is. 

If you take a little tuft of cotton-wool, you 


can see, by looking closely, that it is made up of | 


little fibres, like threads, only much finer. If 
you could see it with a microscope, which would 
make it look very much larger, you would find 
that each of these fibres is not a mere piece, or 
fragment, without any particular shape, but is 
like a flat ribbon, thickened a little at the edges, 
and a good deal twisted. The fibres of linen 
are differently shaped, being round, with joints, 
something like bamboo or rattan. It is these 
fibres which are spun together into thread, and 
made into cloth; and it is these same fibres, 
broken up short, and matted together, that make 
paper. Take a piece of coarse, soft paper, and 
tear off a little bit, and, by looking closely at 
the torn edges, you will see the fibres of which it 
is composed. They do not show so well in writ- 
ing-paper, because they are very fine, and are 
held together by the size (or glue) which is put 
in to make the paper stronger, and to preveat 
the ink from spreading in it, as it does in blot- 
ting-paper. 

Now, paper can be made of other fibres be- 
sides linen or cotton. A good deal of printing- 
paper is made of corn husks, and still more of 
wood. A very fine, thin, and strong paper, can 
be made of silk. And in the Mount Royal Mill, 
wrapping-paper is made of straw. This would 
seem a very weak and brittle stuff for this pur- 
pose, and indeed the paper is not so strong as 
that made from linen or cotton ; but it is stronger 
than might be expected. The main reason of 
this is the preparation of the straw, which we 
are now going to see. 

As we come out of the passage into the room, 
we see at first only a thick cloud of steam, which 
fills the whole room, and hides everything else 
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in its white, impenetrable fog. Then mysterious 
pitchforks are dimly seen brandished around, car- 
rying masses of wet, stringy brown stuff, and 
throwing it on a pile at one side. Venturing a 
little further in, we find two men attached to the 
forks, aud see that they are pitching out the wet 
straw from an immense tub, eight or ten feet 
across, and six feet deep, with its top about on a 
level with the floor. We also see the top of an- 
other similar tub, closely covered, with a steam- 
pipe passing into it, and can hear the boiling 
mass bubbling inside. Each of these tubs will 
hold nearly a wagon-load of straw, which is 
packed in with water and slaked lime ; then the 
cover is fastened on, and the hot steam admitted 
by the pipe from the boiler. After being boiled 
for twelve hours, it comes out very different from 
its original form. It was put in bright yellow, 
stiff, and brittle, — it comes out soft and limp as 
boiled greens, and of a dirty brown color. This 
change is produced partly by the heat and moist- 
ure, but more by the lime. To understand this, 
we must consider what straw is composed of. 
Those who have examined it, find that while its 
substance is mostly vegetable fibre, something 
like wood, it also contains a good deal of silica: 
that is, quartz or flint, which, you know, is a 
hard and brittle stone. How the growing stalks 
of wheat or rye can take up this flinty matter 
from the ground, and work it into their own sub- 
stance, we cannot understand ; but we know that 
they do, and that the silica gives strength to the 
stem, and also makes it brittle. Now, this silica 
is chemically an acid, though'so insoluble that it 
does not commonly show its properties ; but 
when we get it in the tub, under the influence of 
heat and moisture, it relaxes its principles, and 
unites with the lime, making silicate of lime, 
which dissolves in the water, leaving the straw 
entirely flabby and unsupported. This, then, is 
the first step,—the preparation of the straw, 
making it soft and tough. 

Now, come into the next room. Here you see 
two long vats, about two feet deep, and four or 
five feet wide. with a partition lengthwise through 
each, not coming to the ends. They are full of 
a yellowish pulp, slowly passing along on one 
side, around the end of the partition, and back 
on the other side. About the middle of this 
side a part of the channel is covered over, inside 
of which we hear a terrible churning and thrash- 
ing going on, evidently kept up by a whirling 
shaft, that passesin at one side. The man in 
attendance explains that this shaft turns a cylin- 
der covered with iron pegs or spikes, and that 
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the case in which the cylinder is inclosed, is 
armed on the inside in the same way. The wet, 
boiled straw, is put into the vat with water, this 
machinery is set to work, and the unfortunate 
straw, as it passes between the spiked cylinder 
and the stationary spikes, is of course torn to 
shreds, and mixed all up into a pulp with the 
water. So the mass flows slowly around, in one 
continuous current, every part in turn passing 
through the mill, and being ground finer and 
finer, and mixed up more perfectly with the 
water, till it is reduced to a uniform pulp, look- 
ing something like very thin hasty-pudding, or 
(more exactly) like the stewed pumpkin, milk, 
and so on, all mixed up, ready for pumpkin-pies. 
Then it is drawn off into a very large tub be- 
low, till it is wanted for the next operation. 

When we go down to see this vat, —a big 
tub, perhaps eight feet across, and the same in 
depth, —we find ourselves in the lower regions. 
All is dark as pitch, except where on one side a 
dim candle gives just light enough to show how 
dark it is, and on the other side where a roaring 
fire seems to be trying to burst through the iron 
doors that confine it. This fire is under the 
boiler which supplies steam for the drying and 
heating operations, and for boiling the straw. Off 
in another direction, the lumbering sound of 
heavy machinery, mingled with the dashing noise 
of the water, indicates where the great water- 
wheel slowly revolves, by which the machinery 
of the mill is worked. 

Coming up from this wet, dark place, we find 
ourselves again in the room we first entered. 
Having followed the straw till it was worked 
into pudding, we may now trace this pudding as 
it is made into paper. From the vat below, it is 
pumped up into a sort of tub, at one end of the 
long machine mentioned before. In this tub a 
horizontal cylinder is revolving, mostly under the 
surface. Looking closely, we see that this cyl- 
inder is covered with very fine brass wire-cloth ; 
& pump is constantly drawing off the contents of 
this cylinder, so that the pulp is sucked against 
its surface, where the water passes in, and leaves 
on the cylinder a sheet of the more solid part. 
As the cylinder turns, this keeps coming up above 
the liquid mass, and is immediately taken off in 
one continuous strip by an endless belt of soft 
cloth, that is pressed against it by a roller. This 
wet, soft film, not yet strong enough to hold to- 
gether, is the paper. The cloth belt passes on, 
and the paper with it, over and under successive 
rollers, being pressed and dried as it goes, till it 
runs off from the cloth which had thus far sup- 
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ported it, and thenceforth goes on its way alone. 
It immediately encounters a more “ fiery trial,” 
being caught and passed around three large cyl- 
inders, which are heated by steam inside ; from 
these it comes off dry and complete, a strip of 
paper about a yard wide. Still going on, a sharp 
little wheel, or circular knife, splits it in the mid- 
dle, making two strips half a yard wide; and 
finally, at the end of the machine the huge 
shears clip it off in large sheets; for, up to this 
time, you understand, it was all one unbroken 
strip or stream of paper, one end of which is 
being formed from the pulp, while the other end 
is being cut up into sheets. 

The sheets, now finished, are carried in great 
piles into the office or wareroom, where they are 
rapidly counted out, folded, done up in bundles, 
and stored away till sold or sent off. 

Thus we have followed the straw through its 
successive changes: first, the boiling, where the 
heat, moisture, and lime together, remove the sil- 
ica, and soften the fibre; then the mill, where 
the fibres are worked into pulp; and lastly, the 
changing of this pulp into the belt of paper, 
which is pressed, dried, cut up, and packed. If 
it had been writing or printing paper that we 
were making, the material, and the mode of pre- 
paring the pulp, would have been different. The 
material, in that case, would have been linen or 
cotton rags. These are picked over, washed, and 
then run through the mills and reduced to a pulp, 
just like the straw. Then the pulp is bleached 
by putting in a chemical preparation, after which 
the paper is made, just as in the case we have 
described. For writing-paper, as was mentioned 
when we were speaking of the fibres, a certain 
amount of size has to be added; and there are 
several operations afterward which printing and 
wrapping papers do not need, —such as ruling, 
trimming the edges, and stamping the mark in 
the corner. 

The ruling is done in quite an ingenious way. 
If I put the point of my pen on the paper, as in 
writing, hold it still, and draw the paper along, it 
will leave a line, —a straight line, if the paper 
is drawn straight. Now, imagine a set of pens, 
kept constantly supplied with blue ink, and fixed 
as far apart as the lines are to be, and then sup- 
pose the sheets of paper (unfolded) to be drawn 
along, one after another, under them, on an end- 
less band of cloth, and you will see that this 
will rule a set of parallel lines, running the 
whole length of the sheet. This rules the second 
and third pages of the sheet. But in letter and 
note paper, the outside is only ruled half-way, — 
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that is, the first page is ruled, and the fourth 
page blank. This is managed very simply, by 
so laying the sheets on the cloth band, that each 
one laps on to the next, covering half of it.. Of 
course, as they pass under the pens, only the un- 
covered half of each sheet is ruled. The pens 
are very different from those that we use for writ- 
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ing. They are made of brass, all joined toge- 
ther in one piece at the top, something like a 
very coarse comb. This top piece (the back of 
the comb) is a sort of trough, into which the ink 
is fed, and each individual pen is a sort of nar- 
row tube or channel, down which the ink flows 
to its point. 





THE WOODEN CAPTAIN. 


Frank ARNOLD, who lived with his mother 
and sister alone in a snug little cottage by the 
side of a river, had made a boat, and Jeanie had 
carefully hemmed the sails, which were made out 
of one of Frank’s old shirts. Mrs. Arnold knew 
how to twist and turn good linen over and over ; 
and it was not until the shirt had figured as a 
pinafore, being cut down for Jeanie for that pur- 
pose, and even after that as a duster, that the 
ragged remains were handed over to the chil- 
dren. Jeanie had inherited her mother’s talent 
for making something useful out of nothing valu- 
able, a talent which Mrs. Arnold had found very 
necessary in her long and hard-working life. But 
she always took pleasure in her work, and Frank 
and Jeanie looked as well in their twice turned 
garments, as many little children, whose clothes 
are ever fresh and trim. 

Now, the old linen of the shirt had done its 
work, and might safely begin to enjoy itself; and 
after Jeanie had washed the sails till they were 
fresh and white, and Frank had fastened them 
upon the masts of the boat, they filled out with 
wind, and gallantly bore the little ship along. 
How jaunty she looked! who would ever imag- 
ine that those white, shining sails, had been a 
boy’s shirt, a girl’s pinafore, and a cottage dus- 
ter! 

Merrily the ship sailed upon the stream, and 
Frank and Jeanie ran along the banks, shouting 
and laughing, as the boat plunged over the rip- 
ples. Every day the children played with it, un- 
til the excitement wore itself away ; and even 
the dearly loved boat was forgotten in the enjoy- 
ment of a tame squirrel that Frank had caught 
in a trap, and coaxed with nuts, and his own 
lump of sugar, every day, until he was willing to 
remain with the two children. 

Still, the boat was occasionally remembered ; 
and one day, while Frank and Jeanie were play- 
ing with it, Frank brought a figure from an old 
Noah’s Ark, that had been in the house for nearly 


five years, and, putting it in the little cabin, said, 
“Here is a captain: let us start off the boat on 
a voyage.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Jeanie, “the Noah’s Ark 
man shall be Captain Cook, who sailed round the 
world! Good-by, Captain!” and the children 
broke the string that held the boat, and away it 
sailed, down the broad stream. 

“Am I really going round the world ?” said 
the little Noah’s Ark man to himself; “what a 
change from lying for five years in an old ark, in 
a cottage, where two children lifted me constantly 
by the head! Let me look about me, and see 
what my new quarters are like.” 

He raised himself somewhat stiffly, for, like 
his father, his two brothers, und all the wives, he 
had no joints in his body. He was dressed in a 
tightly fitting blue coat, with a row of yellow 
buttons down the front, a red belt, and a broad- 
brimmed yellow hat. He held his arms close to 
his sides, for he was a very dignified person, and 
never lost his presence of mind, under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Fortunately, he was never sea-sick, or he 
would have been now, as the boat rocked and 
tossed along on the river, which was the mighty 
Hudson. The cottage where Frank and Jeanie 
lived, was just above Albany, and from that 
point the captain had started, to travel round the 
world. He came of a seafaring family, although 
he had been so long shut up in a box, and very 
much enjoyed the motion of the boat upon the 
water. 

The sails gleamed in the sun, which caused 
every ripple to look as if it were made of liquid 
gold, and the captain was glad of his broad- 
brimmed hat, which shaded his round black eyes. 
He kept turning his whole body around from 
side to side, to notice the beautiful banks of the 
river. 

“Shew choo—shew choo — puff — blow — 
screech !” what a terrible thing on the bank! It 
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is coming nearer and nearer! wheels go round 
rapidly, a long cloud of steam puffs out, human 
heads are seen looking out of small windows, 
and a man stands waving a red flag as the mighty 
engine races along on two iron tracks laid along 
the ground for it. 

“ What a comfort to be on the water,” said the 
captain, as the long train of cars passed swiftly 
by. “I should never have travelled round the 
world, if I had been on dry ground when I met 
that wonderful animal.” 

The captain knew a great deal of Natural 
History, having had the care of quantities of 
animals, and he now supposed that the steam- 
engine and cars that had passed him, must be an 
enormous and unknown beast. It does not do 
to confine one’s studies entirely to one branch of 
learning ! 

But he soon grew wiser; for, as he passed 
every station, he found men, women, and even 
little children, waiting to take rapid rides in the 
steam cars, and enjoying the idea very much. 
Still he was one of the old-fashioned kind, and 
liked to sail along quietly upon the water. He 
looked up at the birds sitting on the telegraph 
wires, and thought they must be rather uncom- 
fortable. Certainly, neither the captain nor the 
birds knew anything of the constant current of 
thought going on under the little claws that 
clung so tightly to the wires. 

Now the boat sails into the shadow of trees, 
whose branches dip into the water. Upon ihe 
bank are sitting a young man and a pretty girl, 
with long light curls. What can they be saying 
to each other, so interesting, that neither sees the 
little boat with the captain in the broad-brimmed 
hat? He hears nothing, yet he thinks of his 
own little wooden wife, and a sigh comes from 
his own little wooden heart. 


But one must not mourn on the way round 
the world. That is not the way to make the 
long voyage ; so the captain shakes off all emo- 
tion, and the boat drifts towards the middle of 
the stream. See the flood of light upon the dis- 


tant mountains. Hardly can the captain bear 
the glare of sunshine, which hides the trees and 
rocks upon the banks from his dazzled eyes, 
while it seems to reveal the glories of the hills, 
in all the colors of the rainbow. 

“Far gray outline, are you cloud or moun- 
tain?” said the captain, who still felt a little ro- 
mantic ; “it is so hard always to distinguish good 
solid earth from the mists that rise above it.” But 
he soon found that the outline grew more and 
more distinct, and the noble range of Catskills 
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overshadowed the little boat. A wild desire came 
to the captain’s mind to land, and explore the 
hills, with their rocky caves and old woods, full 
of wild beasts, and exciting adventures. But he 
looked down upon his own tight-fitting suit, and 
knew that he could never endure the hardships 
he would have to encounter. So he sailed on, 
in the middle of the wide, noble river, and pres- 
ently fell asleep, with his head resting on the 
mast of his vessel. 

The captain slept, while the boat rocked along, 
drifting down the stream. But soon all was 
changed. The ship began to toss, and the sails 
to fill so rapidly, that there was great danger. 
Up, captain! look to the safety of your trim 
boat; haul down your sails, and scud before 
the storm under bare poles. 

He never thought of crouching in his cabin as 
the rain came pouring down ; but, after furling 
his sails, stood proudly on the vessel’s deck, while 
the lightning played around the flag, still flying 
from the mast. 

No ark of safety now from the pitiless rain ! 
no companionship amid the terrors of the storm ! 
He stands alone, and the drops trickle from his 
broad-brimmed hat, until he looks as though he 
were standing in the middle of a great shower- 
bath! But courage, captain! the storm abates : 
yonder is a patch of blue sky, and the sun is 
shining once more, though the shadows of after- 
noon begin to fall upon the broad river. 

Hark! a cannon! it sounds to the astonished 
captain louder than the thunder of the storm. 
He glances towards the shore, and sees the fine 
buildings of West Point. Now he begins to see 
the advantages of travel. A sentinel advances, 
—ah! surely he must be a connection of the 
captain’s family. How wooden are his arms, 
and how stiffly he moves his limbs. Now he 
walks backwards and forwards on the bank, and 
touches his hat gravely to the dashing officer who 
prances by on his fine horse. 

“ When I get through my voyage around the 
world,” said the captain, “I will come again to 
this lovely place, and see the cadets drill; but 
now I must not waste time, for in a few hours 
the sun will set, and I must find some snug har- 
bor for the night.” 

So he pulled the little ropes, set his sails, and 
off went the boat, as fresh and gay as when it 
started in the morning. It had made already a 
long voyage, but it was a seaworthy craft, and 
the captain had not been brought up in an ark 
for nothing. 

Boats made by a clever boy with a sharp pen- 
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knife, cannot be expected to go as slowly as an 
old canal boat. 

Now came the Palisades, — high walls of rock 
on one side of the river. There have they stood 
for hundreds of years, until they have seen the 
opposite shore change from a quiet forest to an 
inhabited island. Villas, cottages, churches, rail- 
roads, institutions, and asylums, have sprung up 
on the shores opposite the Palisades, and still 
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they look grimly on, defying the hand of man to 
improve their dull monotony. It was growing 
dark : the captain looked for a quiet harbor, and 
turned his boat away from the rugged Palisades, 
towards the more hospitable shore. As his 
prow touched the sandy bank, two bright-eyed 
boys drew near. They held out their hands, 
drew the boat toward them, and smiled to each 
other while they silently took the captain from 








the boat. Though the boys looked eagerly at him 
and the boat, no word was spoken. Silently they 
walked together, one holding the tiny boat, the 
other the astonished captain. Soon a pretty sight 
was seen, —many children playing on a green 
lawn in front of a stately building, all silently 
watching the eyes and hands of their companions. 
They welcomed with kind glances the boys as 
they came towards them, and eagerly gazed at 





the small boat and little captain who had made 
such a long and perilous journey. 

No bell summoned the children home, — no 
voice called them to return; but at an appointed 
hour, the inhabitants of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb rose silently from their grassy 
seats, and entered their quiet, but happy home. 
The captain’s journey round the world had ended 
in a peaceful harbor. 
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MaccieE (running about in a distracted way, turning every- 
thing topsy-turvey). 
O pear, what has become of my things ? 
I really believe they fly off on wings! 
Minnie, do help me to find my pen. 
MINNIE. 
Well, suppose I do find it ; what then, what then? 
You'll only just go and lose it again. 


MAGGIE. 
Come, that’s a good girl. 


MINNIE. 


O no I won't! 


Well, don’t fly round so, I’m all in a whirl. 
Here is your pen; it is just where you threw it, 
When you tried to hit me, and couldn’t do it. 
MAGGIE. 
Why, so it is! Well, now where’s my ink ? 
Lizzie, you might help me find it, I think. 
LIZZIE. 


Here is your inkstand ; it has no ink in it. 


MAGGIE. 

Run, have it filled, then ; it won’t take a minute. 
Lizzie. 

O no, it’s too late! the school bell is ringing. 
MINNIE. 

‘) Maggie, make haste ; you'll be late for the 

singing ! 
MAGGIE (catching Annie by the sleeve). 


Now, where is my Guyot? Don’t all go and 


leave me! 
ANNIE. 
Why, here’s your Geography, if you'll believe 
me ; 
How you do toss your things round! 
school is beginning. 


Come, 


MAGGIE (as Annie hurries off). 


For mercy’s sake, stop! here’s my collar wants 
pinning. 

Do wait for me, some of you! 
here, 

Help me pin this old collar, now do, that’s a dear. 


Henry, come 


HENRY. 


Boys can’t pin girls’ collars! Ask some of the 
others. 


MAGGIE. 
O dear! I do wish all my sisters weren’t 
brothers ! 
Where is my dictation? I can’t find my slate. 
Hal, don’t you desert me; now, dear Hal, do 
wait. 
Have you seen my last map? O where can it 
have gone ? 
My map, that it took me a week to adorn! 


HAL. 

Well, what if Ihave? You will surely allow 
That seeing it once isn’t seeing it now! 

MAGGIE. 
O, now I remember, I left it up-stairs. 
How forgetful I’m growing! My head’s full of 

cares. 

Come here, little Mary, have you seen my tickets? 

MARY. 
Why, here they are, scattered all over the cricket. 
Do let me go, now; I don’t want to be late. 

MAGGIE. 
Somebody’s rubbed out all the sums on my slate. 
Georgie, I really believe it was you! 

GEORGIE (with a low bow). 


Thank you, ma’am! Jd sometb‘ng better to do. 


MAGGIE. 


Then ’twas you, Daisy, child! 
fess. 


Come now, con- 


DAISY. 


Indeed it was not! Or at ieast, not unless 
You did all your sums on my slate ; if ’twas so, 
Why, I had it to use for my own sums, you know. 


MAGGIE. 


I declare it’s too bad! Perhaps ’twould be 
better 
To use one’s things; don’t you think so, dear 
Netta ? 
NETTA. 
I certainly do; and instead of this race, 
This hurry, and flurry, and scramble, and chase, 
To put one’s things nicely away in their place. 


CHORUS. 


Hurrah for Netta! Three cheers for our Netta! 
A patriarch couldn’t have stated it better ! 
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GROUSE SHOOTING IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


BY PELHAM W. AMES. 


I atways like to see a boy fond of his gun. 
Perhaps boys who are confined to their studies 
and the schools of a city, make the best scholars, 
and take the lead in the professions; but the boy 
who can throw a gun over his shoulder, and stalk 
over the fields every holiday afternoon, even if 
he find no higher game than peeps, sand-pipers, 
and “such small deer,” gets the quickest return 
in the shape of a sturdy frame and strong con- 
stitution. Beside the enjoyment of it, hardly 
any exercise is so invigorating as that taken in 
shooting, because it is exercise stimulated, and at 
the same time concealed, by interest. The im- 
mediate results are, generally, good circulation, 
good appetite, and sound sleep, things which tend 
to establish permanent good health. As much in 
favor of this invigorating sport, as well for a man 
as a boy, as I am, I am not at all what is called 
a sportsman. I have too little time to spare, to 
devote any to this healthful recreation. Indeed, 
I may as well confess, confidentially, that, into 
the bargain, I am a poor shot, and miss what I 
aim at, far more than most sportsmen. Yet, for 
all that, I am always ready for a day’s tramp with 
my gun; and one day’s ill-luck, or bad shooting, 
would never deter me from a second day’s tramp. 
And it has, accidentally, fallen to my lot to have 
tried my success at many different kinds of game, 
and in many different localities, with indifferent 
success, (perhaps, but with never fuiling zest and 
pleasure. 

My first efforts were directed to “ peeps” and 
“ ring-necks,” at the sea-side, which were tolera- 
bly easy to hit, because they flew in small flocks, 
and were considerate enough to light, occasion- 
ally, at short distances. Since the days of peeps 
and robins, my shooting experience has included 
quail, partridge, snipe, plover, curlew, and other 
similar birds; in Georgia I have shot doves, 
ducks, geese, and marsh-hens; and, for larger 
game, I have hunted deer with hounds, and shot 
them on the jump, not counting as game such ani- 
mals as coons, otters, mink, rattlesnakes, -alliga- 
tors, and wild-cats, all of which, designedly or 
otherwise, I have occasionally made part of a 
day with my gun. I have shot ducks, pheasants, 
doves, squirrels, hares, and monkeys, in Mexico ; 
quail in California; and partridge and grouse in 
Washington Territory. I have even been on the 
trail of a bear, and in pursuit of a tiger, but am 


‘land water as can be found anywhere. 


happy to be in a condition to state that neither 
bear nor tiger came into the field of view. Now, 
really that seems like quite a respectable list for 
one who is not a sportsman, and indeed it is. Of 
all the list, one of the most interesting day’s 
sport was spent in pursuit of grouse. 

Never mind, now, how Washington Territory 
is bounded. Every one knows that, until our 
recent purchase of the Russian Possessions, it 
was on the very northernmost line of the United 
States, and thousands of miles away from home. 
Those who have ever been there know, that 
within its limits is as beautiful an expanse of in- 
Puget 
Sound, as it is called, is connected with the Pa- 
cific Ocean by the Straits of Fuca, from whence 
it runs to the southward, forming an irregular, 
winding lake, dotted with islands, abounding in 
bays and coves, and surrounded by the most pic- 
turesque and imposing scenery. It lies between 
two ranges of mountains,— on one hand the 
rugged, unbroken, snow-topped line of the Coast 
Range ; and on the other, the Sierras, sublime 
and grand ; and in the distance, those two mag- 
nificent peaks, clad in eternal snow, and looking 
almost like white tents,— Mount Hood and 
Mount Baker. Bordering the shores of the 
Sound are grand forests of Oregon pine, every 
tree of which is a stately, independent monarch, 
as it seems, shooting up to an enormous height, 
and as straight as an arrow. No forest of scrag- 
gy, wide -spreading trees, could ever equal in 
grandeur this array of stately pines, straight and 
lofty, as well as huge of girth. Nothing, either, 
could be in better keeping with the cold grandeur 
of the snow-clad mountains. Every here and 
there is an island covered with green lawn, and 
small, graceful trees, looking like a little gem on 
the bosom of the water. 

Immediately opposite the Straits of Fuca is a 
beautiful green island, called the Island of San 
Juan. Through the centre of this little bone of 
contention, so green and fresh, runs the boundary 
line between the United States and British Amer- 
ica; and on one end is a guard of scarlet-coated 
soldiers, while on the other is a guard clad in the 
Federal blue. Close by is the little town, com- 
posed at present of two houses and a few huts, 
called Port Angeles. About the shore, and in 
the woods, I have met Indians digging roots, 
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which, with fish, form all their sustenance. You 
sometimes see their canoes gliding along the 
water, one Indian standing up, with a spear in 
his hand, ready to throw it at a fish. They 
pierce them very skillfully. These Indians are 
the genuine “savages in their native wilds,” 
though they come to the towns to procure the 
“ fire-water” of the “pale faces,” whenever they 
can obtain the money for it. I saw them in their 
canoes, in which they had paddled down some 
river, their faces streaked or daubed with paint, 
—red, yellow, and black, — metallic rings hung 
in their noses and ears, clad in dirty, tawdry 
blankets, and thought them very unlike the “red 
man” of romance. Their first errand, when they 
reached their point of destination, was for whis- 
key; and I have seen “ Lord Jim,” the “ Duke 
of York,” “General Scott,” and other distin- 
guished individuals, with tawny skins and painted 
faces, under the influence of the “ fire-water.” 
Frequently in the canoes would be a “ papoose.” 
The tender infant was always tightly strapped by 
bandages to a board, not even a hand being left 
free, while the head was also bound up with 
boards, one pressing on the top of the head, and 
flattening the skull. To what age they are thus 
bundled up, I don’t know. It was impossible to 
guess the age of one of those pale, motionless 
bundles. The head always retains, in after life, 
the flattening that they thus give to it, when the 
skull is soft and easily compressed. 

This new Territory abounded in game of all 
kinds, from quail to elk and bear; and I made 
several shooting expeditions, with various for- 
tune, but I had never yet been able to get a 
shot at a grouse; and the first chance that pre- 
sented itself, a grouse shooting expedition was ar- 
ranged. As it was a kind of shooting entirely 


new to us, and the vast forests were, to our eyes, ° 


trackless wilds, we procured the services of one 
Jack, an individual whose last name was never 
revealed to us. Indeed, I doubt if any one in 
the vicinity knew whether he had a family name 
or not. At all events, he was known as Jack, 
and that was quite sufficient for the small com- 
munity that accepted the name. He was a young 
man, employed, I think, about the light-house, 
an excellent shot with a rifle, and acquainted 
with every inch of the forests about. Our party 
consisted of three, — my friend S., Jack, and my- 
self. Jack, of course, carried his rifle, while we 
were armed with shot-guns, and — opera-glasses / 
That may seem a singular part of an equipment 
for a day’s shooting, but, in this instance, they 
were very useful. 
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About four o’clock in the morning, under 
Jack’s guidance, we struck into a narrow path, 
leading into the forest. The grass was wet and 
frosty, the sky just a little overcast, and every- 
thing looked favorable for our first attempt at 
grouse shooting. We were hardly more than 
fairly within the woods, before a loud “ whir-r-r” 
made us on the alert for game. We had startled 
a partridge. Twenty paces further on, he rose 
again, but this time we were prepared for him, 
and “ bang!” went a gun, that brought him to 
the ground. As we stowed him away in the 
game-bag, we thought it a promise of good luck 
for the day. Always looking out for stray par- 
tridges, we pushed on through the forest, which 
became thicker and rougher, while the path grad- 
ually dwindled out of sight, as we kept on. 
Great trees, cut down, lay in our way, and we 
had almost to climb over them. Occasionally we 
heard the rustling of partridge and quail, as 
they hurried away through the bushes, at the 
noise of our approach. Three or four times 
they were startled into rising, and generally they 
found their way into our game-bag. But it was 
not till about nine o’clock that Jack’s quick ear 
detected the peculiar sound — something between 
a cry and a grunt — that indicated the presence 
of grouse. We all listened, trying to make out 
from what direction it proceeded. But the sound 
is peculiarly deceptive ; and while I was looking 
up at the trees in one direction, without a doubt 
of its being the right one, I found S. equally cer- 
tain of another quarter, and Jack looking, with a 
knowing air, all around us. It seems the birds 
rest on one of the lower branches (which only 
begin, by the way, near the top of the tree) of 
the lofty pines, where, close to the trunk, they 
remain immovable. They are so nearly like the 
bark of the tree in color, that it is not easy to 
discover them. Now you can see the use of our 
opera - glasses. Occasionally, the noise would 
cease, an indication that we were near the right 
tree. Jack informed us that we need have no 
fear of the bird's giving us the slip, for he would 
certainly remain in his chosen spot, until actually 
brought down with a gun. Unfortunately, he 
was not like those coons in Virginia, who were 
said, whenever a certain gentleman pointed his 
gun at them, to be willing to give it up and come 
down. Our grouse evidently preferred to stay 
and take his chance, which, indeed, seemed, at 
one time, to be a very good one, as we grew dis- 
couraged at our inability to find him. We had 
been thus straining our eyes upward for about 
three quarters of an hour, when Jack’s experi- 
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enced eye lighted upon the object of our search, 
and he made the discovery known. We could 
hardly make out the reality of a bird, so high up 
he seemed, but took his actual existence there on 
Jack’s report. Regarding him as a doomed bird, 
the first shot was kindly given to me. I took 
good aim, pointing my gun almost vertically up- 
ward, and fired. No grouse fell at my feet, but 
Jack administered consolation by saying that I 
had certainly hit him, for he had moved further 
out on the limb. That was not much consola- 
tion, however, and I slowly reloaded the empty 
barrel, while S. stepped to the front and delivered 
his fire. Still the grouse did not tumble, and 
Jack thought it incumbent on him to try what 
virtue there was in a rifle. We stood back, and 
he took good aim, with a rest for his rifle, and 
kneeling upon one knee. That seemed to pre- 
dict a certain fate to the grouse, and we should 
have advised him, then, to give it up and come 
down. But he still preferred to take his chance, 
and again escaped harm. To conceal his morti- 
fication, Jack rather thought that the object we 
were firing at was a stump that had lodged there, 
but we preferred to believe it a bird; and again 
stepping forward, each, in turn, fired another 
shot, but with the same result. Our consolation 
was now, however, complete, for it was evident 
that our shot-guns would not carry so far, and 
we threw upon Jack the onus of bringing down 
the game. His second effort with the rifle was 
no better than the first, and convinced him that 
there was only a stump there, but he suddenly 
conceived a determination to bring it down, even 
if it “wa’n’t nothing but a stump.” So, after 
selecting a better spot, getting a better rest, and 
taking aim as if his reputation depended upon it, 
he fired again. At last the dark object was dis- 
lodged, and pitched headlong down, the opening 
of the wings proving to us that it was a grouse 
before it reached the earth. We picked him up, 
and found a bullet hole directly through his head. 
He had certainly shown great patience, to stay 
quietly and allow himself to be shot at seven 
times, only to meet his death after all! 

Putting him with the partridges, we started 
on again in quest of more. That tramp through 
the wild woods of Washington Territory cannot 
be easily forgotten. We pushed through thick- 
ets as high as our shoulder, clambered over giant 
logs, stumbled on through every kind of hard 
walking, frequently out of sight of each other, 
and retaining companionship only by occasional 
loud whistles. After struggling along for more 
than an hour, I suddenly discovered myself on 
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the brink of an immense ravine, and nothing to 
be seen of my two companions. A little below 
was an enormous tree which had fallen directly 
across the ravine, and iowards that I made my 
way. As I reached it, I saw S. crossing on an- 
other tree, far above me, and at a much narrower 
part of the ravine; and on the other side, di- 
rectly opposite me, sat Jack, quietly awaiting our 
arrival. The crossing must be made, though the 
prospect looked anything but inviting. The 
shelving, rocky sides of the ravine, narrowed 
down to the width of a small, rushing stream, a 
hundred and fifty feet below me, and I was to 
get across, a distance of nearly a hundred feet, 
with a gun in my hand, on a fallen tree, slippery 
with moisture. However, with care, there was 
really no great danger, so I started across, erect, 
but moving slowly. But I had hardly gone thirty 


- feet, when, as the tree began to grow smaller 


round, and the ravine increased in depth, the 
slipperiness of my bridge seemed so hazardous, 
that I came at once to a horseback position, and 
made the rest of the journey in that manner. 
On the tree were unmistakable signs, to which 
Jack directed my attention, that a bear had 
crossed that morning, or late the night previous. 
I was very glad that the bear had not postponed 
his walk to a few hours later, and so compelled 
me to turn out for him! Another long and 
hard walk through the woods brought us to a 
more open place, where the peculiar noise of the 
grouse, repeated by two or three birds, called us 
together again. On comparing notes, we found 
that we were tired, and all of us were glad to sit 
down and rest. This we might do, while peer- 
ing about for our birds; so we took stations, a 
little distance apart, adjusted our opera-glasses, 
and commenced our survey. We were scanning 
the trees, one by one, for more than half an hour, 
before a bird was discovered. At last one was 
espied, and we began preparations for another 
exercise of target shooting, S. to begin. He 
began, — and ended, too, for down tumbled the 
grouse, much to our surprise. Another was 
found, but so far up in the tree, that he was pro- 
nounced out of the reach of any shot-gun, and 
delivered over to Jack’s rifle. Jack, as if trying 
to make up for his former failures, also brought 
down his bird at the first shot. No more birds 
being visible, and all of us faiigued and hungry 
(for it was long past noon), we determined to 
take the shortest cut towards home and dinner, 
notwithstanding my disappointment at not being 
able to take home a grouse of my own shooting. 
But on the way back, we heard the “grunt” 
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again, and stopped to look, my eyes being par- 
ticularly active, in the hope that I might yet 
have my share of the day’s sport. He was dis- 
covered, however, by Jack, who kindly called, to 
give me the chance. And I am happy to say 
that I improved it, for, although he did certainly 
seem far beyond my reach, yet, at the crack of 
my gun, he politely tumbled from his perch, and 
we all took home a grouse a-piece! That was 
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the result of our day’s grouse shooting in Wash- 
ington Territory; and although the game-bags 
did not return very well filled, yet we enjoyed 
the day very much. I can certify to one effect 
of such a tramp, — it gives a good appetite. 
Fortunately we found a bountiful table awaiting 
us, — clam-soup, mutton-chop, and partridge-pie, 
with some London porter to quench our thirst, 
— and I can assure you we did it justice. 





THE LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS. 


BY ANNE SILVERNAIL. 








One day in October, Ida and Lolo set up 
housekeeping in the old house behind grandma’s. 
Their great-grandfather had lived there years 
ago, but now it was used as a store-house for 
everything that would be in the way in the other 
house. The sitting-room was not small and cosy 
enough; so they took possession of the kitchen, 
which had a pleasant stoop, shaded by two white 
birches. They swept out the dead leaves which 
had blown in, and spread a newspaper table-cloth 
on a slim-legged table, which stood there; and 
set it with pieces of broken crockery, and knives 
and forks borrowed from grandma’s kitchen. 
They had a visitor, a little girl, whose name was 
Nelly ; and they made her sit in a chair while 
they worked, because she was company. Under 





an apple-tree, near the house, they found some 
little, mellow apples; and they prepared them in 
a great many ways for their dinner. 

Ida said, “Now, I am the work-woman, and 
I must go out in the stoop and peel the apples. 
Lolo, you may build the fire.” 

There was a little bedroom stove set aw \y for 
the summer in this kitchen, and Lolo rattled its 
slide out, and poked sticks into the ashes. “ Fire’s 
burning,” she called to Ida. 

Ida bustled in with a tin dish of sliced apples, 
and set it on the stove. “ There,” she said, “we 
will fry these; and then we must have some 
baked ones, and some apple-sauce, and some raw 
ones.” 

“ Well, I will spin till you get dinner ready,” 
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said Lolo. So she went to a spinning-wheel, 
without band or head, which stood in a corner, 
and whirled it busily for a while. Then she ran 
to the other house and asked the girl for some 
red and yellow tomatoes, and carried them over 
to the “ work-woman,” who sliced them, and 
cooked them in different ways, and “ seasoned” 
them with apple-seeds, and set them all round 
the table on the pieces of broken dishes. 

When all was ready, Lolo plumped into her 
chair, and called out, “ Hurrah for table!” 

Ida said, “You mustn’t say so to company. 
We'll play Nelly is company from the city- 
house ; and we'll all talk just as nice and small 
as we can.” 

Nelly was given a tall office-stool, because she 
was so little, and she climbed up on it, but her 
short legs could not reach the rounds, so they 
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dangled, and twisted together, and untwisted, all 
the while. 

Ida helped the “company from the city-house ” 
and Lolo to all the good things, such as “ ham 
and eggs,” “ pie,” and “ warmed up berries,” and 
passed the different kinds of “ seasoning,” which 
seemed to be necessary for every dish. The 
good things were really only sliced apples and 
sliced tomatoes, and the “seasoning” minced ap- 
ples; but the little housekeepers showed that 
they liked their own cooking by eating heartily 
of every kind. 

After they had finished, Lolo helped the work- 
woman clear away and wash the dishes; and 
then they paid visits to imaginary people in the 
apple-house and the ice-house. 

Lolo had a doll laid on a shelf in the kitchen- 


cupboard. She took it out, and handled it ten- 














Setting the table. 


derly, smoothing down its one garment, a white 
rag tied around its waist, which did not half 
cover its poor wooden body; for this doll was 
turned out of wood, and had been the handle to 
something before it was thrown into the rubbish, 
where Lolo found it. She held it up to the win- 
dow, and said, “Does the little deary want to 
look out? Well, she shall.” 

“ What shall we call her?” asked Ida. 

“ Dinnie,” said Lolo. 

Then she hugged it, and rocked it, singing, — 
“O my darling, my darling, how she loves me!” 

“Tm going to make a doll too,” said Ida. 
“ Yes, I'll make ever so many.” 

“Call one of them Ruthy,” cried Lolo, “ and 
one Lily.” 

“ Yes, and we'll call one Daisy, and one Tag- 
ger-Lily,” said Ida, and she ran off to get a nee- 


dle and thread, and some scissors. When she 
came back, Lolo helped her find nice pieces in a 
barrel of paper rags; and she set io work very 
busily. 

“ Come, Nelly,” said Lolo, “ we'll go and get 
some pops and holly hops to put on the table, 
and make it pretty.” 

On the outskirts of Aunt Gitty’s and Aunt 
Dorcas’s flower-garden were plenty of stray pop- 
pies and hollyhocks, which the children had leave 
to pick in unlimited quantities; and they soon 
ran back to the old house with their hands full. 
Then they went after more apples, and played 
around a_long time, while Ida worked over her 
doll till she was fairly tired; and after all, one 
leg was lacking, and it had no arms, and not a 
single garment was made. Lolo praised it heart- 
ily, but said it was a “very fat doll.” Its body 
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was large, and stuffed out round as a ball, while 
its head was little and flat, and its one leg very 
long indeed, and very shapeless. “ Well, it’s time 
to get supper,” said Ida, “and I can’t finish it 
now.” So she tossed it all in a heap into a box, 
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and, pinning up her sleeves, began to get supper 
with great zeal. 

Their supper was very much like their din- 
ner; and after it was cleared away, they sat 
awhile in their “front parlor,” which was the 
































Taking care of the baby. 


stoop. They had bunches of grass and orange- 


lilies stuck through the lattice at each end, and 
rows of little blood-red apples set along the 
ledge below the lattice. Out there they partook 
of refreshment, — clear cold water, which they 


kept in a pint basin, and served all round every 
few minutes, in a toy cup, painted green. 

By and by, baby Alice, a little, toddling thing, 
was brought over and left with them. Then 
they must keep house with a baby, and the grass 
































before the door was to be the new house. Chairs 
were dragged out there, and set in a circle; and 
Lolo hoisted the baby into her lap, and rocked 
backwards and forwards, singing, “ By-o baby, 
by-0, by-o.” 
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Baby began to sing too, “ Bee-o, bee-o.” 

“ Baby can talk,” said Lolo. “She comes to 
my bed in the morning, and says ‘Gay cup, 
Yo-yo!’ She means, ‘Get up, Lolo!’ That's 
what she means.” 
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“ She calls Lucky, wo,” said Ida. “ She says, 
‘Ou gay cup, Gucky,’ and she plays peek-a-boo, 
too. Peek-a-boo, baby !. peek-a-boo !” 

“ Ack-a-go-go-go!” echoed the baby. 

Then they tried to get the baby into their 
“ back parlor,” which was an empty wagon, stand- 
ing before the apple-house. The end-boards 
were out, so they could climb into it quite easily. 
Lolo had piled some pieces of boards close to the 
front, for a “stepper,” and getting the baby on 
this, they half pushed, half dragged her into their 
“back parlor.” They set her down in the mid- 
dle, and danced and sang around her on the long, 
springing, board-bottom. In the midst of their 
mirth, a heavy blast, in the ore-bed on the moun- 
tain, went off with a smothered roar. 

“ Hark!” cried Lolo, “ hear that thunder! It’s 
going to rain.” 

Ida looked all round the sky. 
lieve it will,” she said. “ Once, I was out on the 
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piazza at our house, and I heard it boo just like 
the Lord, and it didn’t rain three drops.” 

Still they were a little afraid; so they all 
scrambled out of their “back parlor,” and dragged 
the baby down, luckily without any accident. 
Then they ran home as fast as they could go, Ida 
and Lolo trotting the baby between them. 

‘At home they boasted a little. “We keeped 
house des like big folks,” said Lolo. “We 
sweeped, and set table, and cooked everything.” 

“ We made believe we had such good things,” 
said Ida, “splendid meat, and warmed up ber- 
ries, and everything.” 

“ But they were only apples, and apple-seeds, 
you know,” explained Lolo. 

After telling their mamma all about it, they 
made pictures of their housekeeping, to show to 
their papa ; and when he came home, there were 
the pictures, pinned up on the wall, just beyond 
the baby’s reach. 





SKETCHES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WILD LIFE OF A HUNTER IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE BONTEBOK, OR BLESBOK. 


BY F. J. MILLS. 


r 


Amone the many and varied forms of animal 
life that enliven and adorn the scenery of South 
Africa, there is none more picturesque, more 
graceful, or interesting, than that of the beauti- 
ful Antelope Pygarga, more familiarly kuown by 
its colonial-Dutch name of Bontebok, or Blesbok. 

So countless were its numbers in former days, 
so distinguished its form and character, so marked 
its brilliant and varied hues (altogether different 
from any other of the section or family to which 
the title of antelope is ordinarily given), that the 
earliest settlers in Southern Africa not only be- 
stowed upon it a name, which, in its significance, 
points to its beautiful coat of many colors, but 
also called a large tract of country after it ; thus, 
the most famed and famous of all South African 
hunting grounds, embracing a tract containing 
many square miles of picturesque and verdant 
country, is to this day known, probably always 
will be known, as the Bontebok Flats. 

The word “ bonte” is generally accepted as 
meaning “ speckled,” which is, in fact, its literal 
translation ; thus, in the common vernacular of 
colonial-Dutch, a “ rooi-bonte-os ” signifies a “red- 


speckled-ox,” when the colors red and white are 
so dispersed, as, in speckles, over the animal ; 
applied, however, to the bontebok, the word 
painted better conveys to the mind the various 
patches of color disposed over this antelope, 
rather than speckled, as by a more minute de- 
scription of its appearance we shall presently be 
able to show. 

Among the antelopes, there are, on the one 
hand, species allied to goats and sheep; on the 
other, to oxen, and as widely differing in form 
and appearance as those animals do from each 
other. Again, antelopes differ essentially from 
deer in the structure of their horns. In the 
deer, the horns, or, more properly, antlers, are 
deciduous; but in the antelopes, these organs 
consist —as in the goat and ox — of a horny 
sheath, investing a conical support of bone; their 
increase is gradual, and they are not yearly shed 
and renewed. In some groups of antelopes both 
sexes are furnished with horns; in others, only 
the male; and it is difficult, in many cases, to 
discriminate between the hornless females of one 
of the antelope and one of the deer tribe. It is 
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chiefly to the warmer latitudes that the antelopes 
are confined, and Africa (especially South Africa) 
may be regarded as their great nursery; many, 
however, are Asiatic. There is one peculiar 
property possessed by a portion of the antelope 
family, the existence or non-existence of which 
forms an important feature, connected, as it is, 
with the geographical distribution of each spe- 
cies, and that is the interdigital pores; as their 
use appears to be to lubricate the hoofs by a fluid 
secretion, the want of them, on the one hand, 
confines the antelope to the rich savannah or 
the moist forest; whilst the possession of this 
truly wonderful and providential arrangement 
enables them, on the other hand, to roam over 
the arid mountain, the parched karroo, and the 
burning desert. 

True antelopes — as one subdivision of this 
immense family is sometimes called — are dis- 
tinguished by horns in both sexes, and interdigi- 
tal pores; of this subdivision, the blesbok, or 
bontebok, forms one, if not the most conspicu- 
ous and beautiful member. 

Southern Africa is the native country of this 
fine antelope. It is superior in size to the stag 
of Europe, exceeding, when adult, three and a 
half feet in height at the shoulder. The horns 
are about sixteen inches long, large, and regu- 
larly lyrated. This exquisitely beautiful ante- 
lope was once very common within the districts 
of the Cape Colony, where, in some parts, it 
still exists, but not in such multitudes as for- 
merly, when it covered the plains, within the 
limits of the colony, in troops of thousands. In 
the country beyond the colonial borders, that is 
to say, north of the Orange River, it is still tol- 
erably abyndant; convincing proof of this fact 
may be found in the quarterly customs’ returns 
of Port Elizabeth, the chief shipping port of the 
eastern province of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where blesbok skins, sometimes to the amount of 
several thousand, figure in the account as an item 
of colonial produce; seldom less than four or 
five thousand are exported quarterly from that 
place. This, taken into consideration with the 
facts that many thousands of skins are never 
presented for exportation at all (by far she 
larger number, in fact), as also that there are 
several other ports where they are shipped to a 
greater or less extent, and some reliable estimate 
may be formed as to their yet countless num- 
bers in parts of that country, notwithstanding 
that their once amazing hosts have dwindled 
down to a comparative few. The blesbok is 
fleet and active; by some travellers, naturalists 


as well as sportsmen, it has been adjudged the 
palm over all other antelopes, for ficetness of 
foot. This is a mistake; the rheebok, oribee, 
and pallah are its equals in speed, if not its su- 
periors, to say nothing of the ariel, gazelle, and 
Indian antelope, besides some others. Its chief at- 
traction, however, consists in its markings and 
colors, which are very ornamental, and singularly 
disposed. The whole animal appears as if it 
had been artificially painted with different shades, 
laid on in separate masses. ‘The head and neck 
are of a brilliant, brownish-bay, so deep as to re- 
semble the color of arterial blood ; this is par- 
ticularly visible upon the cheeks and about the 
root of the horns, from the central point between 
which descends a narrow stripe of the purest 
white, as far as the orbits; immediately above 
which it expands, and covers the whole face and 
nose down to the muzzle, forming a broad mark, 
or, as it is called in horses, a blaze, and giving 
origin to the name of blesbok, or blazebuck, by 
which this species is known among the Cape 
Colonists. The back is of a brownish - bay, 
thickly overlaid, or, as it were, glazed or japanned 
with dull purplish - white, and there is a very 
broad purplish-brown band on the flanks, passing 
from the fore-arm backwards, and extending ob- 
liquely over the outer face of the thighs. The 
breast, belly, and interior of the fore-arms and 
thighs are white, and this color also shows itself 
on the posterior face of the hips and thighs, and 
passes in a small crescent over the rear of the 
croup, forming a white disk around the tail, and 
giving origin to the specific name of pygarga, 
which has been rather arbitrarily bestowed upon 
this animal, — the real pygarga of the ancients 
being certainly a different species, and an inhabi- 
tant of Northern Africa. The tail is long and 
switched, nearly naked at the root, and termi- 
nated by a tuft of very long black hair. The 
knees are without brushes. The young are at 
first of a brownish-red color on the body, par- 
tially glazed, as in the adults; but what is most 
remarkable of all is, that the face, instead of 
being white, as in the grown animal, is of a very 
deep, brownish-black color, slightly mixed with 
scattered gray hairs. 

I have been thus particular, prolix, I fear, in 
attempting to describe as mivutely as possible 
the form and appearance of this very interesting 
animal, no less from a desire to convey to my 
young readers a correct idea of what it is like, 
than to give a foremost place in these sketches 
of South African life to an animal which deserv- 
edly holds the foremost place amongst the wild 
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denizens of the plain of that interesting country. 
I shall never forget the impression which its 
beauty made upon me the first time its attractive 
form met my gaze. It happened in this way. 

We (our hunting party) were on our way from 
camp, on the Bontebok Flats, to participate in a 
day’s sport, to be devoted exclusively to the 
chase of this very animal (the records of this 
day’s adventure it is rurposed presently to nar- 
rate), when emerging suddenly from a pass be- 
tween two ranges of low, stony hills, we came 
out upon a seemingly boundless plain, and lo! 
not far off, on a small plateau of rocky ground, 
stood a splendid specimen of this brilliant and 
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majestic antelope; the rest of his companions 
were at the moment descending the opposite side 
of the little hill, a few of them only being visi- 
ble, as they moved off in single file, one close 
behind the other, like well trained soldiers. 

The noble buck, the very hindmost of the 
troop, turned broadside on, and as he looked 
steadily towards us, -with the brilliant rays of a 
summer’s sun shining full upon his sleek coat of 
purple, violet, and brown, relieved by his pure, 
white face, I thought I had never seen anything 
in animated nature half so attractive. 

In order to get a long and quiet look at him 
before the excitement of the chase began, my 
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companions, at my request, concealed themselves 
behind some ledges of rocks, while I attempted 
to approach the place where he stood, by stalk- 
ing; in this I so far succeeded as to get near 
enough to gaze my fill, without alarming him. 
He stood almost motionless,— as though con- 
sciously vain of his own beauty, and courting ad- 
miration from all around; it was not until the 
last of his companions had descended the rocky 
hill, and gained the level of the plain below, that 
he turned to follow. I could not make up my 
mind at that moment to raise my rifle ; I watched 
him go steadily down to rejoin his comrades, 
when, my fellow-hunters coming up, the chase 


began. . . Knowing the swiftness of the 
blesbok, and how futile any efforts on our part 
would be to overtake them in a fair chase, while 
they were fresh, we had sent our after-riders 
from camp some time before we started ourselves, 
in order that they might make a large circuit, 
and so drive the game towards the spot where 
we had agreed to lie in wait, — a kloof, not very 
far distant from the place where I had so lately 
seen my first blesbok. 

Taking our post at the head of the kloof, no 
one spoke for the next few minutes. The anx- 
jous horses stood with glaring eyeballs and 
strained earc; their hot blood rose in their veins, 
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and swelled them like the fibres upon a vine 
leaf; their nostrils were distended with excite- 
ment, and an occasional pawing of the ground 
showed the impatience with which they waited 
for the glorious signal to race with the wind, and 
bear themselves bravely after the fleet-footed fu- 
gitives. 

A distant dust is perceived ; and as it draws 
nearer, the black sides of the wildebeest, and the 
lighter colors of the blesbok, glance at intervals 
through its clouds; the crafty after-riders hurry 
them on to the ambush, every eye is intent on 
watching which of the kloofs the game will make 
for (these gorges, or passes, or, as they are 
termed, kloofs, intersect all ranges of hills at in- 
tervals). When this is decided, each horseman 
goes off at full speed, and taking his post, jumps 
off his horse, and fires as the host rushes by him 
almost with the speed of thought ; the dust rolls 
off, and discloses the result. On one spot lies a 
blesbok in his dying agony; in another, a 
wounded one tries to get away on three legs; 
finding he cannot, he turns round and faces his 
assailant with lowered head and menacing front, 
like a stag at bay ; whilst here and there, in spots, 
lie their lately beautiful forms, stark dead, show- 
ing, by the positions in which they remain, that 
in their cases the leaden messengers had sped on 
their errand of death with dire precision, and 
that they had died so instantaneously, as to leave 
them scarce sufficient time to feel a pang at part- 
ing with their life. The herd presses on; the 
more slightly wounded ones, not brought to a 
stop at the first, are now seen to lag; these are 
overtaken and dispatched by our after-riders, and 
the pack-horses bear away the dead. 

The pursuit continues; the knowledge that 
the bontebok never fails to run head-to-wind, 
when it is possible for him so to do, gives us an 
advantage in coming to a decision how to ride 
so as to cut them off again. The Hottentot af- 
ter-rider is now in his glory; each mounted on 
his master’s fleetest horse, obeys with wonderful 
alacrity the order of the day, and displays the 
hardest of hard riding, equally reckless and re- 
gardless of consequences either to himself or his 
master’s horse. These light weights hurry after 
the now rushing and affrighted herd, the leading 
files of which try, again and again, to deviate 
from their present line, so as to face the wind, 
the boys galloping a little round, to incline their 
course towards the kloof, where they know we 
are again impatiently awaiting their coming. 

With ears pricked, with one eye for the rough- 
ness of the ground, and the other for the flying 


herd, our well-trained horses wait — with sorely 
tried patience, and blood boiling with excitement 
caused by the recent dash —for the coming race 
over ridge and valley, ravine and wolf-hole, which 
they fully understand is now in store for them. 

With headlong speed the herd, consisting of 
some two thousand or so, comes thundering along ; 
their arched necks, close contiguous columns, 
bright gleaming coats, and orderly array, giving 
a resemblance rather to squadrons of gay cavalry 
at the charge, than to fugitives fleeing for dear 
life. 

The order which herds of blesbok maintain 
even when hunted to the death, and the persis- 
tency with which they will turn and turn again 
to face the breeze, are traits so remarkable, and 
at the same time so unfavorable to their escape 
from the hunter, aware of these habits, that 
were they not endowed with astonishing speed, 
as well as great powers of endurance, they would 
fall an easy prey before the aim of but even 
moderate marksmen. 

The herd approaches ; the foremost are almost 
within rifle range of our hiding-place, when, as 
if scenting danger, or being struck with a fore- 
knowledge of what is in store for them, off they 
fly at a tangent, leaving us the only alternative 
of rushing from our hiding-place, and urging our 
horses to do their best, if, haply, they may take 
us within range in a few strides ; but the bucks 
are too quick for us. Tuking our after-riders’ 
places, whose horses are now beginning to flag, 
while ours are yet fresh, we join in the pursuit. 

As the pursuit continues, the weaker of the 
herd throw up their heads, after a while, and 
abandon their line as we begin to draw closer 
and closer, till, as each hunter reaches a proper 
vantage ground, he pulls up and fires; if fortune 
favor, a noble bontebok bites the dust. 

The pursuit continues: each hunter feels all 
the magic of the scene, — the number, the size, 
and beauty of the game he is pursuing ; the pros- 
pect around him ever varying with each fitful 
change of the atmosphere, the purity of the air, 
the vastness of the plains over which he is rang- 
ing, all conspire to produce and sustain that tu- 
mult of excitement inseparable from the wild 
life of a hunter in South Africa. 

’ The pursuit continues: the hours pass, and yet 
under the influence of the spell each urges his 
course after the flying herd, as at the first; no 
human being is encountered, except in the same 
wild occupation of the chase. At one moment, 
maybe, the form of a brother hunter crosses the 
distant horizon, at full speed after a herd of 
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wildebeest ; at another, a naked Kaffir dashes on 
with his assagai poised over a panting quagga, 
which has been hunted by relays from hill to 
hill, and is on the point of giving in; on the 
right, a thunder shower sweeps by with its tem- 
pest of hail, calling up a vivid reminiscence of 
my late bivouac in the raw hide of the wilde- 
beest ; on the left, a bashful hyena steals ghoul- 
ishly from among the rocks, and canters off to 
the savor of death with which the breeze tickles 
his nostrils ; with an unearthly laugh, iu reply to 
my view halloo, he seems to chuckle over the 
feast prepared for him on our route. 

The pursuit continues: further on extends a 
stony country, abounding in quaggas, ostriches, 
and hartebeest, but severe upon our horses, who, 
in their terrific gallop after these blesbok, show 
the effects of hard riding, and whose puffing and 
blowing tells the tale of their distress. 

Calling upon “Charlie” (who had borne me 
first and foremost in the flight) for a final effort, 
he hurried me, with a burst, close to the fugi- 
tives; jumping off as he came to a dead stop, I 
gave the contents of my rifle to a blesbok, and 
hit him hard in the groin ; throwing up his head, 
he instantaneously staggered, and plunged for- 
ward, then leaving the direction which the herd 
held, went off by himself to the left. I saw that 
he was mortally wounded, and though still going 
at a rapid pace, knew he must soon fall to rise 
no more. 

Mounting as quickly as possible to follow in 
his wake, I felt my jaded horse reel under my 
weight, and, as I touched him with my spur, 
found the summons unanswered. “I’m done 
up!” ‘exclaimed I, vexed beyond description, as 
I pulled my horse to a stand-still, and again dis- 
mounted, finding it impossible to proceed another 
yard. Indeed, so exhausted was he, and blown, 
that I had some difficulty in preventing his fall- 
ing to the ground, when [ had relieved him from 
my weight. After slackening the girths, and 
staying for some minutes to regain a little 
strength in wind and lir*b, I most disconsolately 
led him in the direction that the wounded bles- 
bok had taken, determined, if possible, to save 
him from a worse fate by aasvogels, or, maybe, 
the jackal or hyena. 

Leading my horse, with the rein over my 
wrist, and rifle over my shoulder, I strode along 
as rapidly as I could, not in the most hopeful 
or amiable frame of mind; “ Charlie” tried to 
sympathize with me, and appeared to do so, for 
now he pricked his ears, and shook himself vig- 
orously again and again, as though determined 
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to shake off exhaustion and fatigue. Plodding 
along in this way for some time longer, wearied 
and dispirited, my eyesight strained towards the 
point I was making for, my heart suddenly leaped 
to my throat at seeing the vultures begin to ap- 
pear, still high in the regions of air, but drawing 
nearer in soarirg circles, till, one by one, their 
dusky white figures seemed to alight on some 
neighboring heights. In an instant I felt that 
they were hovering around the wounded blesbok, 
or, what was more probable, some of these rav- 
ening birds had already rushed upon the poor 
brute, to tear out his eyes and tongue, while yet 
alive. 

Expecting to see the confirmation of what I 
feared, I tightened my girths, and, mounting my 
horse, galloped in that direction, which was the 
one I had been pursuing. I had not gone far 


‘ when I saw the blesbok making vain efforts to 


rise, and escape from the awful fate which the 
approach of the aasvogels warned him was near 
at hand. 

’ He was a noble specimen; and as he lay on 
his haunches upon an open space of rising 
ground, I could scarce but feel a pang that his 
life’s blood was fast ebbing from his side. I 
sprung from the saddle, and hastened towards 
him; as I did so, he made one furious struggle 
to be off; finding the effort futile, he looked at 
me with steady gaze us I approached, as though 
to say his most dreaded enemy — man — would 
at least save him from a worse death. I pressed 
the trigger, a whistling bullet went crashing 
through his brain,—a quiver,— and all was 
over. He proved, on measurement, the largest 
blesbok that either of our party had ever seen, 
— nearly four feet at the shoulder, with a pair 
of beautiful horns full eighteen inches long. I 
cut off his head, and attached it to my saddle, as 
a specimen well worthy to be preserved; the 
column of vultures awaiting their share of the 
spoil, descended upon the carcass as soon as my 
back was turned. 

Retracing my steps, I rode to the nearest hill, 
and swept the horizon with my field-glass, in the 
hope of discovering some of my companions, or, 
perchance, one of our after-riders, crossing the 
seemingly boundless plain; but nothing could I 
discover. Men, horses, game, — all vanished : 
not a living thing in sight, to break the vast sol- 
itude ; not a sound audible, to break the solemn 
stillness, not a tree to relieve the monotony of 
that endless plain, glowing under a scorching 
sun, and covered by the low, stunted, karroo- 
bush: it was as if cast away in a sea of soli- 
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tude, especially after the late excitement of the 
chase. 

After a while I descried something moving on 
the horizon, then another, and another; quickly 
raising my glass again, I made out three horse- 
men riding slowly across the plain, at some dis- 
tance off; who or what they were, I could not 
tell, but with the presentiment that they must 
be some of our party, wending their way home- 
wards, I started “ Charlie” at a smart pace, to 
cut them off. I at length made them out to be 
Moultrie and Butler, with one after-rider ; they 
had descried me apparently at the same moment 

. 
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that I had them. Making a slant in my direc- 
tion, they came forward, and we quickly joined 
company. 

Jogging along quietly, in consideration of our 
tired horses, each recounted briefly his doings in 
that day’s chase, of varied incidents and long du- 
ration, and mutual were the congratulations at 
its successful close. 

The fast coming shadows compelled us to 
think of a place to pass the night, as we were 
yet far, much too far, from camp, to think of 
reaching it till the next day ; and as we were not 
more than one hour’s ride from a tributary of 
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the Tinaar River, we resolved on making our 
way thither, to secure sweet grass and water for 
our horses, as well as the shelter of some bush, 
and the wherewithal to kindle a fire, for our- 
selves. Being joined on our way across the plain 
by the rest of our companions, we struck a bee- 
line for the river. The horses are now as care- 
fully tended as the circumstances will admit ; 
after-riders gather large armfuls of the long 
sweet grass, and pile it in heaps before them, so 
that they may eat their fill all through the night. 
Our own preparations are soon made for the 


comfortable disposal of the evening. Saddle- 
bags are rifled for biscuit and beltong ; portions 
of game are cut up, strung upon our iron ram- 
rods, and roasted over the embers of our gipsy 
fire. Many “pipes of peace” follow, whilst 
each recounts his own experiences with an ear- 
nestness that shows how thorough a sportsman 
at heart he is. Each horse comes in for a full 
share of praise at his master’s hands, for the un- 
rivaled way in which he played his part; and 
each rider, like his horse, is the hero of the 
hour. 
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KITTY AND THE BLUEBIRDS. 


BY MARY E. ATKINSON. 


“ Wuo has found our garden down by the burn?” “ And what did she do with them?” asked the 


Asked the Fairy Queen. 
“ Who has been in our lovely grove of fern 
So soft and green? 
Some one has gathered the Polypod, 
With the dots on its frond, 
And the broad-winged Brake from the mossy 
sod 
By the little pond. 
Some one has taken the Maiden-hair, 

With its exquisite plumes that shed the dew, 
And the great Queen-ferns so tall and fair, 

The Moon-wort, and Lip-fern, and Hart’s- 
, tongue rare, 

The Walking-leaf and the Spleenwort too ; 
Shield-fern, and Wood-fern, and Ostrich-feather, 
And Ivy-fern, dearer than all together, 

Where it trailed its lovely wreaths of green, 
Our shady bower’s delicate screen.” 


Four little Bluebirds that sat and sang 
Up in the oak, 

Till the sweet brook-side with their music rang, 
Came as she spoke. 

But when they lighted upon the grass 
At the Queen’s fair feet, 

O’er them a spell there seemed to pass, 
Elf-like and sweet; 

For gone were the birds of the bright blue 

feather, 

And on the grass at the Queen’s fair feet, 
Sweet with blooms in the sweet spring weather, 
Four little fairies stood together 

In fair blue robes, and with voices sweet 
They said, “It was Kitty who came and took 
Our pretty ferns by the singing brook, 

For we were flying above her head, 
Saw what she did, and heard what she said.” 


Queen. 
“QO, she took them away 
To the pleasantest home that we have seen 
For many a day. 
And with skillful hands she made the place 
Fair as a bower, 
With urn, and wreath, and hanging vase, 
. And fern and flower. 
We are sure you would not mind our loss, 
If you had seen how the best of all 
Were planted in soft and delicate moss, 
At the foot of a tall, gray, solemn cross, 
Where holy light on them might fall. 


And still crowds stood in hushed surprise, 


And gazed on their beauty with tears in their 
eyes, 

And they went away, thanking God for the sight 

Of the forest’s darlings so pure and bright. 


“ Since then we have followed her to and fro 
On joyous wing, 
Lingering around her, we love her so, 
To dart and sing; 
To flash upon her all unaware, 
The sudden gleam 
Of blue and beautiful wings, as fair 
As a sapphire’s beam. 
We are never sorry to see her take 
In her dainty hands our choicest treasure, 
Ebony-fern or slenderest Brake, 
She will only use them all to make 
Somebody’s cup more full of pleasure.” 
Then soft and sweet laughed the Fairy Queen, 
Saying, “ Loving pleaders you all have been! 
Your Kitty’s forgiven: the ferns and flowers 
By the sweet brook-side, shall be hers and 
ours.” 





A LITTLE FRENCH AUTHOR. 


THERE is a book written by a French lady, 
which pretends to be the life of a little French 
boy, written by himself. He had heard of peo- 
ple writing their own memoirs, and the happy 
thought entered his small head that he would 
write his life, since he had reached already the 


mature age of nine years. Much had happened 
during that time, and it took a whole book to 
tell it. Henri, for that was his name, had a sis- 
ter Marguerite, and taking her into his confi- 
dence, he writes his life and hers, and very many 
things he has to tell. This book has been trans- 
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lated into English, and is called “ A Little Boy’s 
Story.” It has a great many amusing pictures, 
and we have snipped out three of them, with the 
little stories that go with the pictures. 
I. 
DRESSING TURK. 

I was a real little scapegrace. Catherine 
was always going to mamma, telling her that I 
must have new clothes. My collars, 
instead of being around my neck, 
rested for the greater part of the time 
in the park. It was a rare thing 
to find a handkerchief in my pocket, 
and my shoes never had any strings 
to them. My nurse used to clean 
me three or four times a day; and 
if you could have seen me, you 
would have believed in the necessity 
of so doing! If you should by 
chance recognize yourself in this 
portraiture, I shall count upon your 
indulgence. If Catherine lost sight 
of me for a single moment, I was 
off and away. One of my great 
pleasures was to take the horses to 
water. I used to climb up behind 
the farmer’s boy, whistling as he did, 
and off we would go. We always 
came back at a trot, I highly de- 
lighted with the expedition. Poor 
Catherine was never tired of re- 
peating that I should be brought 
home dead some fine day. She never 
could keep up her composure when 
she saw me at the top of a ladder, 
or riding astraddle down the balus- 
ters of the hall stairs, or slipping my 
head between the bars of the gate, or 
running after the dogs and pulling 
them back by their tails. Catherine 
always said on such occasions that I 
should be the death of her. But 
when I jumped into her lap, and 
hugged her, she would forget all 
about it. 

One of my dearest play-fellows 
was Turk, a dog of about my own age. O! 
what scrapes we have been in together! I never 
pulled Turk by the ears or the tail. I knew 
better! But I didn’t torment him any the less 
in various other ways. His name of Turk gave 
me the idea of dressing him up in a turban. 
Marguerite helped me with her advice, and gave 
me some of her doll raga for the purpose; and 
Turk, good dog, although he kept flapping his 
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beautiful ears impatiently, lent himself indul- 
gently to our pranks. He couldn’t do without 


us, any more than we could do without him. 
We knew what he liked, and we were always 
petting and spoiling him, even while we teased him. 
It was therefore a great grief to us when Cath- 
erine said to us one day, “ Children, don’t touch 
Turk; he is sick; he is going to die.” 


And 


the next day the poor beast was found stiff 
and cold in his kennel. The death of Turk sur- 
prised us greatly. It was the first time that we 
had ever seen the effects of death. Papa told 
us that we should have another dog, and then we 
forgot our troubles. 
1. 
KITE-FLYING. 
One day my studies were suddenly interrupted 
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by a visit from two little boys who had but 
newly come into the neighborhood. These boys, 
were very pleasing in manners and appearance, 
and I got intimate with them all a€ once. They 
were younger than I, and were only just begin- 
ning to learn to read. They were not lazy boys. 
And for that matter, I too had now become in- 
dustrious. 
Paul and Noel, 
on their parts, 
were also well con- 
tented to come and 
play with us. 
We had all sorts 
of games, but play- 
ing with our kites 
was the favorite 
one, above all the 
others. 
One evening we 
were allowed to 
play on the ter- 
race. M. Hersant, 
who always made 
one of our party 
at play, conceived 
the idea of fasten- 


ing @ small paper 
lantern to the tail 
of our kite. Soon 
the country people 
saw the red ball of 
fire high up above 
the trees, and they 


all began to go 
about with their 
noses in the air, 
and their mouths 
wide open, asking 
each other, as they 
stared up into the 
darkness, what it 
was and what was 
meant by it. 

We boys were 
mightily tickled at 
this, so much so, that we let the secret out in the 
middle of our promises to keep very still about 
it, and repeat the joke at the next convenient 
opportunity. 

Little by little I forsook the company of Mar- 
guerite, who complained of my desertion, for 
that of my new friends. 

I thought of nothing now, but of playing at 
horses with the two other boys, sliding down-hill, 
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leaping bars, running races, playing at ball, or 
spinning tops. 
III. 


A LITTLE SHAVER. 


One day the rain poured down as if it never 
would stop. We didn’t know what to do to 
amuse ourselves. Papa was out. I went into 

his dressing- 
room; his things 
were just as he 
had left them af- 
ter shaving. I 
took the shaving- 
cup and lathered 
my face all over 
until nothing but 
my eyes could be 
seep. Margue- 
rite wasn’t long in 
coming to look for 
me. After having 
laughed heartily 
at my besmeared 
visage, she said 
to me, “ Brother, 
I saw at the fair 
a monkey who 
was shaving a 
wooden head. 
Please let me 
show you. I 
won’t cut you. 
My little knife 
will do for a ra- 
zor.” 

You must agree, 
dear reader, that 
this was a charm- 
ing idea. Sol 
at once accepted 
my sister’s offer 
of service. My 
dear Marguerite 
having obtained 
my consent, put a 

towel under my chin, and pretending that the 
lather wasn’t thick enough, she took hold of my 
head. I had my nose full of soap, and I was 
obliged to shut my eyes and mouth and abandoh 
myself to the mercy of my little sister. 

At last, when she had finished lathering me, 
she took her little knife, with its handle inlaid 
with roses and myosotis, and began to shave me. 
I needn’t tell you that she judged it to be 
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proper and useful to pinch my nose several times, 
and to put more soap on the spots where my 
beard resisted her knife. Catherine came in just 


as she was finishing the operation, and we ran 
away laughing. 
Mamma, hearing of the affair, forbade me to 


go into papa’s dressing-room. I found this a lit- to give my hair a finishing touch with the 


tle inconvenient, as I had been in the habit of 
going in there to look at myself in the glass, — 


brash, and to put a little cologne-water on my 
pocket-handkerchief. 





WHAT HAPPENED 


TO THE THISTLE. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Arovunp the fine old mansion was a beautiful 
garden, full of all kinds of rare trees and flow- 
ers; the guests, on a visit to the owner of all 
this, expressed their delight and admiration of 
the wonderful garden ; the people from the coun- 


try round about, and from the nearest town, used 
to come on Sundays and holidays, and ask per- 
mission to see it; even whole schools made ex- 
cursions to that place, merely for the purpose of 
seeing the garden. 
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Outside of the garden —by the fence that 
separated it from the meadow — stood an im- 
mense thistle; an uncommonly large and fine 
thistle, with several branches spreading out just 
above the root, and altogether, it was so strong 
and full as to make it well worthy of the name 
of thistle-bush. No one even noticed it, save the 
old donkey that pulled the milk-cart for the 
dairymaids; he stood grazing in the meadow 
hard by, and stretched his old neck to reach the 
thistle, saying, “You are beautiful! I should 
like to eat you!” but the tether was too short 
to admit of his reaching the thistle, so that he 
did not eat it. 

There was company staying at “the Hall,” — 
fine, aristocratic relations from town ; graceful, 
lovely girls; and among them a young lady who 
had come from “foreign parts,” all the way 
from Scotland. She was of old and noble fam- 
ily, and rich in gold and lands; a bride well 
worth the winning, thought more than one of the 
young men, and their mothers thought so too ! 

The young people were amusing themselves 
on the lawn, playing croquet ; they flitted about 
among the flowers, and each of the young girls 
gathered one, and put it in one of the gentle- 
men’s button-holes; but the young Scotch lady 
looked all about for a flower, but none of them 
seemed to please her, till, all at once, happen- 
ing to glance over the fence, she spied the fine 
large thistle-bush standing there, full of its bluish- 
red, healthy-looking flowers. She saw it, and 
smiled, and begged the son of the house to get 
one of them for her. 

“That is Scotland’s flower,” she said; “ it 
grows and blossoms in our Arms’; that flower 
give me.” 

And he gathered the finest of the thistle-flow- 
ers, and pricked his fingers as much in doing so, 
as if it had been growing on a wild rose-bush. 

She took the flower, and put it in his button- 
hole, and he felt greatly honored thereby. Each 
of the other young men would gladly have given 
up his graceful garden-flower, if he might have 
worn the one given by the delicate hands of the 
Scotch girl. The son of the house felt the honor 
conferred upon him to be great, but the Thistle 
felt it still more; it seemed to feel dew and sun- 
shine going through it ! 

“Tt seems I am of more consequence than I 
thought,” it said to itself; “I ought by rights to 
stand inside, and not outside the fence; one gets 
strangely placed in this world. But now I have 
at least one of mine over the fence; and not 
only there, but in a button-hole! ” 
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To every bud that came and opened on the 
Thistle-bush, it told this great event; and not 
many days had passed before she heard — not 
from the people passing, nor yet from the twit- 
tering of little birds, but from the air, that treas- 
ures up and gives out sounds far and wide, — 
from the most shady walks of the beautiful gar- 
den, as well as from the most distant rooms at 
“the Hall,” where doors and windows were left 
open —that the young man who received the 
thistle-flower from the graceful hands of the 
lovely Scottish maiden, had now got her hand 
and heart as well. It was a fine couple, and a 
“ good match.” 

“That is my doing!” said the Thistle, think- 
ing of the flower that it had given to the but- 
ton-hole. And every new flower that came was 
told of the wonderful event. 

-“Surely I shall be taken up and planted in 
the garden now!” thought the Thistle; “ per- 
haps, even, I shall be put in a flower-pot as 
a ‘clincher, — that is by far the most honorable 
position.” And it thought of this so long, that 
it ended by saying to itself, with the firm convic- 
tion of that being the truth, “I shall be planted 
in a flower-pot !” ; 

It promised to every little bud that came, that 
it also should be put in a pot, and perhaps even 
be promoted to a place in a button-hole, — that 
being the very highest one could aspire. to, — 
but, notwithstanding, none of them got into a 
flower-pot, and still less into a button-hole. 

They lived on light and air, and drank sun- 
shine in the day, and dew at night; received 
visits from bee and hornet, who came to look for 
the dower,—the honey in the flower, — and 
they took the honey, but left the flower. 

“The good-for-nothing fellows,” said the This- 
tle-bush. “I wish I could pierce them as ona 
spit! but I cannot.” 

The flowers drooped and faded, but there al- 
ways came new ones. 

“You come as if you had been sent here,” 
said the Thistle-bush to them. “I am expecting 
every moment to be taken over the fence.” 

A couple of harmless daisies, and a huge, thin 
plant of canary-grass, listened to this with deep 
respect, and believed ali they heard. The old 
donkey — that had to pull the milk-cart --- cast 
longing looks towards the blooming thist!e, and 
tried to reach it, — but his tether was too short! 
And the Thistle-bush thought and thought, so 
much and so long, of the Scotch thistle, — to 
whom it believed itself related, —till at last it 
fancied that #¢ had come from Scotland, and that 
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it was its parents who had grown into the Scotch 
Arms. 

It was a great thought, but a great thistle 
may well have great thoughts. 

“Sometimes one is of such noble race, that 
one may not know it,” said the Nettle, growing 
close by, — it had a kind of presentiment that it 
might be turned into muslin, if properly treated. 

The summer passed, and the autumn passed ; 
the leaves fell off the trees; the flowers came 
with stronger colors and less perfume; the 
gardener’s lads sang on the other side of the 
fence, — 

“ Up the hill, and down the hill, 
That's the way of the world still.” 

The young pine-trees in the wood began to 
feel a longing for Christmas, — but Christmas 
was a long way off yet! 

“ Here I am still,” said the Thistle. “It seems 
that I am quite forgotten ; and yet it was I who 
made the match! They were engaged, and now 
they are married,— the wedding was a week 
ago. Ido not make a single step forward, — 
for I cannot.” 

Some weeks passed; the Thistle had its last 
solitary flower; large and full it was, and grow- 
ing down near the root. The wind blew coldly 
over it, the color faded away, and all its gor- 
geousness disappeared. leaving only the cup of 
the flower, now as large as the flower of an arti- 
choke, and glistening like a silvered sunflower. 

The young couple came along the garden- 
path, and they were man and wife ; they passed 
near the fence, and the bride, glancing over it, 
said, “ Why, there stands the large thistle! it 
has no flowers now.” 

“Yes, there is still the ghost of one —of the 
last,” said her husband, pointing to the silvery 
remains of the last flower, — a flower in itself. 
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“ How beautiful it is!” she said. “ We must 
have such an one carved in the frame of our pic- 
ture.” 

And once more the young man had to get 
over the fence, to break off the silvery cup of 
the thistle-flower.. It pricked his fingers for his 
pains, because he had called it a ghost. And 
then it was brought into the garden, and to “ the 
Hall,” and into the drawing-room. ‘There stood 
a large picture,— the portraits of the young 
couple; in the bridegroom’s button-hole was 
painted a thistle, and they talked of it, and of 
the flower-cup they brought in with them, —the 
last, now silver-shimmering thistle - flower, that 
was to be imitated in the carving of the frame. 

And the air took all their words, and scattered 
them about, far and wide. 

“ What strange things happen to one,” said the 
Thistle-bush. “ My first-born went to live in a 
button-hole ; my last-born, in a frame! I wonder 
what is to become of me?” 

And the old donkey, standing by the road-side, 
cast sidelong and loving glances at the Thistle, 
and said, “Come to me, my sweetheart, for I 
cannot go to you, — my tether is too short!” 

But the Thistle-bush made no answer. It grew 
more and more thoughtful, and it thought as far 
ahead as Christmas, till its budding thoughts 
opened into flower. 

“When one’s children are safely housed, a 
mother is quite content to remain beyond the 
fence, iu the cold!” 

“ That is a most respectable thought,” said the 
Sunshine ; “and never fear but you also shall 
be well placed.” 

“Tn a flower-pot, or in a frame?” asked the 
Thistle. 

“In a story,” answered the Sunshine. 

And here it is! 





SKETCH OF A CHARADE TO BE ACTED. 


TENANTS. 
TEN. — Characters. 
Mrs. BeLmont. 
JANE, her maid. 
CHARLIE BLANCHARD. 
Frep Seymour, friend of Charlie. 
Two or three EXPRESSMEN. 
Banp or Music. 
Scene. — A Parlor. 
Enter Charlie Blanchard, with his friend Fred, 
bringing carpet-bags, and a quantity of luggage. 


They take off their overcoats. Charlie throws him- 
self on the sofa, and invites Fred to take a large 
arm-chair, and make himself comfortable. 

Fred takes the chair, putting his feet up in an- 
other chair. Charlie remarks that it is too bad 
his sister Sue has gone out. He jumps up, goes to 
the mantel-piece, examines the ornaments, turns the 
vases upside down, puts a little match-box on the 
head of a bronze image for a cap, remarking he 
must teach Sue to arrange her things with taste; 
then he espies some cake and fruit on the table; he 
helps himself, and brings some to Fred, telling him 











Charades. — Enigmas. 


they might as well make a lunch. They are very 
busy with the cake and fruit, when Mrs. Belmont 
walks in. She has on her bonnet and cloak, and 
seems quite surprised at seeing the two gentlemen. 
Charlie rises, bows very politely, begs her to be 
seated, and expresses much regret that his sister is 
not at home. Mrs. Belmont smiles, and hints that 
there may be a mistake. “Is not this No. Ten?” 
asks Charlie. Mrs. Belmont replies it is not. Char- 
lie and Fred, much embarrassed, prepare to leave. 
Charlie, with many apologies, tells Mrs. Belmont 
they have just arrived in town, to visit his sister, 
who lives at No. Ten. They take up their luggage 
and go. Mrs. Belmont, then observing the funny 
appearance of the mantel-piece, is much amused. 

Mrs. Belmont goes out. In a few minutes a very 
loud knock at the door; knocks continue: door 
opens. Enter three or four expressmen, loaded with 
big bales, and bundles, and baskets, “ Nobody at 
home?” says one. “ Well, we will leave these par- 
cels.” They pile up in the middle of the room all 
the bundles. The expressmen turn to go in great 
haste. At the door they meet Jane; they tell her 
it is all right, it is directed to No. Ten. The ex- 
pressmen have gone. Mrs. Belmont appears, and 
she and Jane hold up their hands, and exclaim over 
the great pile of things; they call a boy to carry 
them out. 

Mrs. B. and Jane leave the room. In a few min- 
utes « band of musicians come in; they have ban- 


jos, and drums, and bones, and commence to play, 
making a great din. Mrs. Belmont and Jane come 
in in great haste ; they don’t know what to make of 


all this. Mrs. B. asks the leader what it means. 
He tells her a gentleman sent them to serenade the 
young ladies at No. Ten; that they have been paid, 
and must play two hours. The music strikes up 
before Mrs. B. can speak. She tries to make them 
understand that this is not No. Ten; but the noise 
goes on at such a rate, that not a word can be 
heard. Mrs. B. becomes excited, and Jane falls 
down on the floor, stopping her ears. Music goes on. 
[Curtain drops. 


ANTS. — Characters. 


Mrs. Du VILLIER. 
LizetrTe, her French maid. 
Ding, .the cook. 


Mrs. Du Villier comes in, goes up to the table, 
observes a plate with crumbs of cake upon it. She 
rings the bell; Lizette appears. 

Mrs. Du Villier asks who took the cake she left 
on the table. Lizette thinks Dinah has taken it. 
Mrs. Du Villier tells Lizette to call Dinah. Enter 
Dinah, who rolls her eyes, and declares she has 
never seen a crumb of the cake. She points slyly 
to Lizette. Mrs. Du Villier questions Lizette again. 
Lizette is perfectly sure she has not taken it, but 
thinks the little dog ate it. Mrs. Du Villier says 
the little dog has not been in the room. Lizette 


[October, 


thinks, then, perhaps the bugs or the ants have 
eaten it. Mrs. Du Villier says if the ants have 
eaten it, she is very glad, because the cake was pcis- 
oned to kill them. 

Lizette throws up her hands, and shrieks. She 
becomes very much excited, wrings her hands, and 
walks rapidly about the room, declaring she shall 
die. [ Curtain drops. 


TENANTS, — Characters. 


Youne LANDLORD, just in possession of his property. 
TENANTS. 


Scene. — Office or Parlor. 

Young Landlord seated at a table covered with 
papers. Enter lady, who wishes her house re- 
paired; wishes it frescoed throughout ; also marble 
front, in place of the brown stone. Landlord re- 
monstrates ; lady insists. Enter another lady. First 
lady talks on; second lady talks too. Enter young 
man, who talks very fast. Another lady comes in, 
who is melancholy, and insists on sixteen new win- 
dows being made at once, to make her house more 
cheerful. More tenants enter. Mrs. McGuire el- 
bows her way through the crowd; she wishes her 
house enlarged, because it isn’t convanient having 
the pig in the same room with herself, —“ then the 
rint is too high altogether.” 

All the tenants now begin to.talk together. The 
landlord shakes his head and waves his hand, hop- 
ing to bring order about. The tenants talk still 
faster. Landlord seizes his hat, rushes from the 
room, tenants after him. [Curtain drops. 


ENIGMAS. 


1. As Hodge to work at morning hour 

Goes forth, my 1, 2, 5, in hand, 

Sudden the sky begins to lower, 
And flooding rain pours o’er the land. 

4, 1, 2, 5, is soon soaked through ; 
1, 2, 4, 5, is just the same. 

“© deari” says Hodge, “ what shall I do? 
T’ve not a dry thing to my name. 

To 4, 3, 5, I must return, 
And 4, 1, 5, will help me dry 

These dripping clothes, lest fever burn 
And ague shake me by and by.” 

This said, he started for the goal 

With speed, and thus soon reached my whole. 


. My whole a poet represents, whose name 
Stands high upon the lists of English fame. 
Great 1, 7, 3, 9, 10, as we well know, 
Botia as a man and poet did he show ; 
And 6, 2; 8, 4, 5, were mighty things 
With him to show sublime imaginings. 

A giant like the old 9, 10, 2, 3, 
He was in art, and wrought so mightily. 
And those who use the 5, 6, 7, 8, 4 





1869.) Charades. — Enigmas. 


With skill, employ it as he used his lore. A BEHEADED RIDDLE. 
Fond was he of the 6, 7, 2, 4, 5, 


And eke of all things there that move and live. pofore the conquering Norman came 
The 4, 2, 7, 8, 5, of lowly men : 


: The Saxon churl had named my name; 
He shunned not, in 5, 7, 2,9,10. And when his speech would hold its sway, 
He loved them, and thence oft the subjects drew, They could not wash that word away. 
Which he set forth in colors pure and true. 


. I deluged England's soil with blood, 
There touching scenes he found, thence tales he Though sometimes lawful understood ; 
wove 


I strewed Egyptian sands with dead 
Of 5, 7, 8, 3, 2, 1, and of love. That time Napoleon heroes led. 
He 1, 8, 2, 9, 10, not wont to be, With car of Juggernaut I move ; 
Save with the foes of right and liberty. I gave a hecatomb to Jove. 
He was a wise and reverend man, in fine, Bloodthirsty men must summon me, 
And holy 8, 7, 2, 4, was a sign . Ere hungry passions sated be ; 
Sacred to him, as telling of the faith 


nyt Through every stage of natural! life 
He held, and loved, and showed, in life and There seems to hold a mutual strife; 
death. 


Strange is the problem, yet decreed 

I strike the blow, the victims bleed. 

Life springs from death, — a monster birth you'll 
say, — 


Still must I rule, — until Millennial day. 


BEFORE BEHEADING. 


- I have a little daughter, and she’s full of win- 
some tricks ; 
And thus her name I reckon: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Continually she’s taking 1, 3, 2, 6, 4, 5, 
And I think will never cease it, as long as she’s 
1.6 Ms oye takes too, though not so often Rise, beautiful spirit, and cheer the lone heart ; 
ve ees Chase sorrow away, and bid sadness depart, 
meanty 3 ., Wreathe the lip of the infant, the wrinkles of age, 
And i = very seldom, becquse she loves i And fear not to wake up the soul of the sage. 
early. . : nee 
Her 5, 2, 6, 8, 4, is as fall as hightide flow;  "™™sh part a a 
“+ ree yd ee a _ And thistles and thorns ‘mid the flow’rets must grow, 
ka a that of ae initiate ta hed | a d Still, beautiful spirit, thou comest to cheer 
pri y se —— es of pen and a. 
— 5 ing out t voice, — ’tis the music of life, 
aed p orapw ans oo gain; 5 aot ant Oe Though pong. man has said that thy ending is 
If you cannot find it out, you have little 6, 3, 4. That is aor tied — pure, joyful, and free, 
4. I am composed of nineteen letters. ape phages a ihe ae 
My oa what Gite kage and gle cfm The wisest and deepest of all worldly lore ! 
spend their eee for. ‘ ie Ha, ha! shout aloud! fill to love and to mirth, 
My 11, 9, 6, 7, is what every little girl is very O beautiful spirit, — O Music of Earth ! 
fond of. : SPHINX. 
My 16, 17, 18, 11, is what every human being al- 
ways carries. =~ ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
My 15, 14, 13, 12, is what we all like plenty of. a 
My 7, 2, 4, and 10, 15, 11, 17, 15, is what all lit- Blair 
tle boys and girls dislike very much. 1 : 
My 19, 5, 18, 11, is what is certain to be said of oe 
every human being. <= = 
My 8, 5, 6, 7, is what we all like to be. a 
My 19, 9, 10, 15, is what every house contains. , che rrr ’ 
My 16, 2, 1, is what we like to eat with eggs. Amputations. — 1. Mew. 2 Lad. Enigma. — 
My 4, 2, 15, 1, is what we all wish for in the Fanny Rosevelt Lay. Acrostic Charade. — Founda- 
summer. tion Words: Virgil, Horace. Cross Words: Visi- 
My 4, 17, 6, 7, is the foundation of every house. 0th, Io, River, Galatea, Iambic, Lethe. Charade. — 
My whole is the name of a very mischievous lit- Herod. 
tle boy, that lives in Erie, Pa. 


BEHEADED. 
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Cie’ll go to the Woods. 
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2. What to do there? says Richard to Robin; 
What to do there? says Robin to Bobin ; 
What to do there? says John all alone ; 
What to do there? says every one. 


Then pounce; then pounce, says Richard to Robin, ete., etc. 
. She ’s dead, she ’s dead, says Richard to Robin, etc., etc. 
How get her home? says Richard to Robin, etc., etc. 

In a cart and six horses, says Richard to Robin, etc., etc. 
How shall we dress her? says Richard to Robin, etc., etc. 
We'll hire seven cooks, says Richard to Robin, etc., etc. 


8. We'll shoot at a Wren, says Richard to Robin ; 
We'll shoot at a Wren, etc. 
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